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Gives  advice  and  answers,  without  charge.  Inquiries 
about  investments.  Studies  underlying  causes  of 
market  movements.  Determines  facts  governing 
value  of  securities  Criticises,  analyses  and  reviews 
Railroad  and  Industrial  reports.  Has  complete  ta- 
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bles  of  earnings  of  properties.  Quotes  active  and 
inactive  stocks  and  bonds.  Records  the  last  sale  of 
bonds  and  the  yield  on  investment  at  the  price. 

One  who  daily  consults  Tat  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  better  quali/ledto  invest  money  sttfely  and  profitably  and 
to  advise  alstut  investments  than  one  who  does  not  do  so. 
Published  daily  by  Dow,  Jones  &Co.,44  Broad  St.,N.Y. 

The  oldest  News  Agency  of  Wall  St. 

$12  a  year,  $1  a  month. 
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BLIvSWOR'TH  at  JONBa. 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,Bo8TON.  Chanuof  Commerce, Oeioaoo 
Home  office  eetablished  1871.  Iowa  Falle,  Iowa. 
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The  Prentiss  Clock 
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Uept.  54,  40  Dcy  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


We  offer  coiisHrvativecapitalisU  an  opportunity  U 
secure  liiKh  tirade  first  mortgage  real  estate  securitiei 
of  unguestioiied  safety.  CorresiK>iidence  solicited, 
when  full  information  will  be  given.  We  furnish  ret 
erericee  covering  fourteen  yearsof  success. 

P.  6.  rtcQURRIN  &  CO.,  Investment  Hankers, 
w.  Mouth  tit.,  •  hall  Lake  Cl*y«  Utah. 
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A  Christian  Coiicfft'  uiidcr  tiie  care  of  tin-  I’lvsin-- 
terian  Synod  of  IViinsyirania.  Ciassicai  I-atiti  aiid 
(ient'rai  Soientiflr,  Clvii,  Kiectrirai  and  ^lining 
Knginet'ring  an<1  ('iieniioal  Courses. 

(■'or  Cataiogne,  Ac.,  address  The  Kegistrar. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  Publishers  we  offer  to  our  Subscribers  the  followint; 


latest  Books  at  special  prices,  postpaid 

Pablish- 

ere'Price 

The  Rnling  PaBsion,  Henry  van 

Dyke . $1.50  1 

The  Tavalier,  G.  W.  Gable .  1.50 

The  Man  from  Glengarry,  Ralph 

Connor .  1.50 

Black  Rock,  Ralph  Connor .  1.25 

hky  Pilot,  Ralph  Connor .  1.25 

Amos  Judd,  John  A.  Mitchell..  1.50 
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Sea  WELL . 1.25 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Theodore 

Roosevelt . 2.00 

Hans  Brinker,  New  Amsterdam 

Edition,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  .  1.50 
The  Making  of  Jane,  Sarah  Barn¬ 
well  Elliott .  1  50 

Winsome  Womanhood,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Sangster .  1  25 

The  Right  of  Way.  Gilbert  Parker  1.50 
The  Portion  of  tanor.  Mary  E.  Wil¬ 
kins .  1.50 

Babs  the  Impossible,  Sarah  Grand  1.50 

Deborah,  James  M.  Ludlow .  1  50 

Circumstauce.Dr.S.  Weir  Mitchell  1.50 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre,  Bertha 

Runkle .  1.50 

Mistress  Joy, .  1.50 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  by 
Ernest  Seton -Thompson . 1.50 


Pnbllsh- 

ers’Prlce 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  ('abbage  Patch, 

by  Alice  C.  Hkoan .  1.00 

David Harnm, E.  N.  Westcott. ...  1.50 
A  Sailor’s  l.og,  Robley  D.  Evans.  2.00 

Eternal  City,  Hall  Oaine .  1.50 

Kate  Bonnett,  Frank  R  Stockton.  1.50 

Kim,  Rudyard  Kipling .  1.50 

The  Octopus,  Frank  Norris .  1.60 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana, 

Booth  Tarkinoton . 1.60 

The  Master  ( hristian,  Marie  Go- 

RELLI .  1.60 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike,  John 

Ukij  Lloyd .  1.50 

Resurrection,  Count  Tolstoi .  1.60 

Janice  Meredith,  Paul  Leicester 

Ford .  . 1. 50 

To  Have  and  to  H  dd,  Mary  Johns¬ 
ton .  1  60 

Audrey,  (Just  Published)  Mary 

Johnston .  1.50 

The  End  of  an  Fra,  John  S.  Wise.  .  2.00 
The  Tory  Lover,  Sarah  Orne 

Jewett .  1.50 

If  1  Were  King,  Justin  Huntley 

McCarthy .  1.50 

In  the  Fog,  Richard  Harding 
Davis .  1.60 


Complete  Sets  of  SHAKESPEARE, DICKENS,  SC0TT,TU  ACKERAT,STEyENSON,KIPLING,etc. 


Hl'AfJV  BOOKS  supplied  for  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools.  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  prices  and  write  us  for  samples. 


Lowest  Estimates  also  furnished  for  Sunday  School  and  Reading>Room  Libraries. 


FOR  BOOKS  NOT  ON  THIS  LIST  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION.  ^ 
AddKSS  “BOOK  DEPARTMENT,”  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts 

The  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  just  is¬ 
sued  a  handsomely  illustrated  book  de¬ 
scribing  the  various  lake  and  mountain 
resorts  reached  by  this  line.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  place  to  si>end  the  summer 
this  Ixx)k  will  tell  you  where  to  go,  how 
to  go  and  cost  of  board.  Send  5  cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  to  T. 
\v.  Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  I^ack- 
awianna  Railroad,  Xew  York  Citv. 


Famous  Nickel  Plate  Meals  j 

The  Nickel  Plate  Road  now  serve.s  a  la 
earte  meals  in  its  dining  ears  in  addition  to 
the  already  famous  Individual  Club  meals. 
Trains  carry  finest  coaches  and  Pullmans; 
lower  rates  than  via  other  lines.  Write, 
'phone  or  eall  on  .A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P. 
-Agent,  No.  .J85  Broadway.  New  A'ork  City. 


Qliforma 

and  return 

»50^ 


Tickets  sold  from -Chicago,  April 
20  to  27  inclusive,  corresponding 
rates  from  other  points  good  on 

The  New  Overland  Limited 

Electric  lighted,  leaves  Chicago 
8:00  p.  m.,  daily. 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION  PACIFIC  AND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAYS 

The  Best  oj  Everything 

ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKETS  BY  THIS 
ROUTE 


THE  ELECTROPOISE 

is  a  beautiful  scientific  instrument.  When 
applied  it  causes  the  system  to  absorb  oxygen. 
It  thus  gives  new  life  and  vitality  and  enables 
nature  to  combat  disease  and  throw  it  out.  Elec¬ 
tropoise  restores  the  balance  of  the  nerves  and 
gives  one  restful  steep  when  all  else  fails. 

GENERAL  DEBILITY 

“For  a  run  down  and  weakened  condition  of  the 
^•slcm,  nervous  prostration,  or  paralysis,  I  consider 
Electropoisc  has  no  equal." 

■Mrs.  H.  a.  Winter,  Barum,  Iowa. 

“  1  greatly  prefer  the  Electropoise  to  any  and  all 
agencies  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  of  which  1  have 
any  knowledge.” 

Clinton  Coi.oKovE,  M.  D.,  Yorkshire,  N.  Y. 

SLEEPLESSNESS 

“Suffered  from  sleeplessness  two  years;  tried 
everytliing.  Electro[X)ise  helped  me  marvelously. 
Hasdone  wonders  for  some  members  of  my  church.” 

Rev.  J.  N.  Short,  Lowell. 

“  1  can  conscientiously  indorse  the  Electropoise 
as  the  most  marvelous  health-giving  agent  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge.  1  was  going  down  hill  at  a 
rapid  rate ;  suffered  from  insomnia  and  nervousness ; 
appetite  very  poor.  To-day  I  sleep  soundly,  enjoy 
my  food,  my  nervousness  is  gone,  and  a  rheumatic 
and  kidney  trouble  is  steadily  improving.” 

Mrs.  a.  j.  Darwood, 

1317  S.  47th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RHEUMATISM 

“  The  Electropoise  has  worked  wonders  in  my 
houseliold.  1  introduced  it  to  .Mrs.  Cuthbert  last 
March  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  and  since  then 
slic  has  laid  aside  sticks  and  crutches  and  is  able  to 
attend  to  all  her  household  duties.” 

Rev.  Lfcifs  Ci  thbert, 

Aiken,  S.  C. 

“  I  would  gladly  commend  the  Electropoise  to  all. 
It  gave  me  at  first  relief  from  the  pains  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  finally  has  made  me  entirely  well.” 

Rev.  W.  H.  Tomlins,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

PARALYSIS 

Hopeless  as  paralysis  seems  to  be,  there  is  a 
strong  chance  of  complete  recovery,  and  you  can 
surely  ward  off  tlie  danger  of  another  shock  and 
stop  the  advance  of  the  disease. 

“  I  had  paralysis  of  the  legs  and  all  the  symptoms 
of  locomotor  ataxia.  I  got  considerable  relief  in 
two  weeks’  use  of  the  Electropoise.  I  can  now 
(one  year  later)  walk  a  mile  or  two  without  unusual 
fatigue  and  can  attend  to  my  business  well.” 

J  xMKs  F,  Mc.M  AM  S,  West  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

U'e  direct  the  use  of  cTcry  F.lectropoise  fret  of cost. 
Write  for  illustrated  book  of  information.  SttUe 
your  symptoms  and  ive  will  advise  you  regarding 
your  case.  Address  : 

ELECTROPOISE  CO. 

ROOM  8  1123  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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“CHURCH  HYMHS  AHC  GCSPEL  SCNGS” 

430,000  COPIES  HAVE  BEEN  SOI-D. 

The  leading  Hymn  Book  for  Prayer  Meetings,  Young  People’s  Societies,  Sunday  Evening  Services,  Sabbath 
Schools,  etc.  Contains  367  choice  standard  hymns,  bast  Sacred  Songs,  favorite  Gospel  Hymns. 

ONE  OF  .tIANY  TESTIMONIALS  REDEIVED : 

‘‘We  have  used  ‘  Chorcli  Hymns  and  Gospel  Songs*  exclusively  in  all  our  services.  Church, 
Sabbath  School,  Prayer  and  C.  E.  Meetings.  fi>r  the  last  three  years,  and  have  not  yet  *  sung  it 
out.’  Our  congregationai  singing  during  this  time  has  increased  fuiiy  100  per  cent. 

DANIEL  H.  OVERTON,  Pastor, 

32S.OO  per  lOO  Greene  Ave  Presb.  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y,” 

Sample,  poatage  free,  20  eta.  ' 


THE  BIGI-OW  A  MAIN  CO. 


New  Vork  and  Chicago 


Paris  Exposition.  1900 
Highest  Award 

OXFORD 


The  Grand  Prize  for  Bookbinding 
and  Oxford  India  Paper 

B  I  B  L  E  S 


Reference  Concordance 

Light,  thin,  compact,  beautifully  printed  on  Oxford  India  Paper 


JUST  ISSUED! 


O  ^  Q  I*  (J  Long  Primer,  Self-Pronouncing  (3  1  b  I  6 


A  Superb  Large-Type  Edition 


Reference  Concordance- Teachers 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


Send  /or  catalogue. 

American  Branch.  91  ard  93  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York  City 
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Last  week  we  gave  a 
The  Shadow  Side  bright  picture  of  reli¬ 
gious  conditions  in  the 
Philippines.  Our  special  correspondent 
who  furnished  the  information  was  there 
during  a  time  of  revival,  was  indeed 
largely  instrumental  in  the  work,  and  nat¬ 
urally  saw  the  best  of  things  in  that  far 
distant  archipelago.  As  another  corre¬ 
spondent  wrote  of  him,  “We  have  had  Mr. 
Ceil  here  and  he  stirred  us  up  with  his 
breezy  unconventional  ways ;  and  we 

are  back  again  at  our  regular  work, 
thankful  for  his  help.”  But  though,  as 
we  learned  last  week,  there  is  much  to 
be  hopeful  in,  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
in  the  Philippine  work,  there  is  also 
the  shadow  side,  and  this  we  propose  to 
put  before  our  readers  this  week,  our 
authority  Ijeing  at  first  hand  and  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable. 

™  ..  ,  Little  by  little,  writes 

The  Modern  . 

p  , .  ,  ,  our  informant,  if  one 

Ethical  Ideal  ,  , 

reads  modern  newspa¬ 
pers  aright,  the  old-fashioned  idea  of 
"right  for  right’s  sake  whatever  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  is  being  relegated  to  a  back 
seat  and  the  prevailing  maxim  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  private  life  is  “so  to  legislate 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 

amount  of  justice  and  liberty.”  That  is, 
“take  the  exnls  that  vex  the  body  pol¬ 
itic  and  curtail  and  regulate  them  and 
tax  them  but  do  not  try  to  suppress 
them  for  such  is  impossible.  Only  the 
visionary  and  theorist  tries  to  obtain  the 
ideal.”  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of 


scoundrels  but  of  upright  honorable 
men  who  conscientiously  strive  for  the 
best.  Scoundrels  at  times  adopt  it  as 
the  best  compromise  piossible  with  the 
better  sentiment  of  the  people.  It  has 
become  a  practical  working  theory  of 
morals  with  many  men.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  question  between  the  the¬ 
orist  and  the  practical  man  at  all,  but 
rather  a  question  between  two  theories, 
but  many  fail  to  perceive  that  there  can 
tiot  l>e  any  difference  between  true  theory 
and  true  practice.  The  fight  is  always 
between  theories  of  different  qualities. 
Attention  is  called  to  this  maxim  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
some  of  the  authorities  in  Manila. 

Government  and  This  theory  has  been 

the  Religious  adopted  in  regard  to 

Question  religpous  matters  in 

Manila.  No  more  delicate  and  trouble¬ 
some  question  has  puzzled  our  statesmen 
for  years  than  this  religious  question 

in  the  Philippines.  The  commissioners 
have  l)een  models  of  neutrality  in  all 
their  acts  and  have  striven  not  to  offend 
any  one  more  than  has  been  necessary. 
Some  of  them,  however,  have  won  the 
cordial  hatred  of  the  ecclesiastical  press 
both  in  Manila  and  the  United  States 
by  their  acts.  In  their  extreme  care  to 
be  neutral  they  have  adopted  a  policy 
that  to  outsiders  seems  useless  and  harm¬ 
ful,  and  sins  against  the  true  doctrine 
of  separation  between  church  and  State. 
Instructions  have  been  issued  to  most 
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classes  of  the  civil  employes  that  they 
should  not  take  active  part  in  any  re¬ 
ligious  worit.  One  of  the  high  officials 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  at  home  and  took  a 
letter  of  commendation  to  Manila.  In 
obedience  to  the  official  opinion  he  has 
nev'er  entered  a  church  since  his  arrival. 
One  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  refused  to  address  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  another  was  requested  to 
cancel  an  engagement  to  speak  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  for  Americans  only  because 
it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Union.  One  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers  speaking  for  his  colleagues  said  that 
they  had  determined  to  deny  themselves 
the  privilege  of  attending  church  ser¬ 
vices;  and  as  far  as  is  known  they  have 
not  attended  a  regular  service  of  any 
of  the  Protestant  churches. 


.  „  ,  .  The  motive  for  this  ex- 

w  treme  action  is  to  as- 

Wrongly  Applied 

lie  Church  that  in  their  official  actions 
they  are  not  moved  by  any  religious  pre¬ 
judice.  and  to  minimize  as  much  as  pos 
sible  the  religious  opposition  of  the 
the  church  in  .\merica.  The  local  and 
American  press  show  no  signs  that  this 
has  been  accomplished,  and  among  the 
people  of  the  islands  the  impression  pre¬ 
vails  that  .Americans  have  little  or  no 
religion.  The  sacrifice  is  unnecessary 
and  a  grave  mistake.  While  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  to  be  heartily  commended  for 
the  motives  that  prompt  their  action, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  thev  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter.  Public  worship  of 
fiod  in  a  Protestant  church  will  not  so 
prejudice  a  man’s  mind  as  to  lead  him 
into  error  in  the  administration  of  ius- 
tice  or  in  teaching  the  children  how  to 
read  English. 


As  to  Public 
Morals 


In  some  moral  ques¬ 
tions  the  same  mistaken 
policy  prevails  and  is 
the  working  scheme  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment.  This  policy  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  theorv  that  the  sale  of  beer  is  a  neces¬ 


sity  in  the  army  canteen.  Many  Chris¬ 
tian  people  and  most  militarv'  men  favor 
the  idea.  The  argument  is  simple.  Men 
'vill  drink.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  them 
from  drunkenness.  If  there  is  no  liquor 
to  be  had  in  a  place  where  the  authori¬ 
ties  can  restrict  it,  then  the  men  will  seek 
it  in  the  dives  that  congregate  about 
every  post.  We  would  ask,  is  there  any 
necessity  for  dives  to  exist  near  an  army 
l>o.st.  or  for  that  matter  anywhere? 

The  common  proverb  as  to  choosing 
one  of  two  evils  is  a  fallacv.  No  evil  is 
necessary — if  necessary  it  is  not  an  evil. 
The  authority  of  the  government  in  siich 
a  place  as  Manila  is  sufficient  to  crush 
every  place  that  is  a  public  nuisance, 
whether  it  be  near  soldier  or  civilian. 


The  Question  of 
Gambling 


The  problem  has  be¬ 
come  more  serious  in 
the  matter  of  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  gambling.  During  the  first 
few  months  of  ciidl  government,  as  under 
the  military  government,  gambling  if  not 
entirely  suppressed  was  a  very  quiet  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  city  life.  In  December  last  the 
city  awaked  to  find  that  by  some  sort  of 
an  understanding  with  the  autliorities 
gambling  was  permitted.  The  gambling 
population  of  the  city  is  large  and  active. 
It  seems  to  be  the  strongest  passion  with 
many  Chinese.  Filipinos  and  Americans. 
The  cockfight  with  its  attendant  betMng 
in  a  mild  form  is  the  national  pastime, 
and  the  authorities  have  discussed  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  question  very  often. 
The  city  was  wide  open  for  about  a 
month  if  not  longer.  Rut  ’protests  were 
poured  in  on  the  municipal  council- - 
from  Americans  and  Filipinos — in  such 
numbers  that  the  Board  was  compelled 
to  pass  a  most  .stringent  law.  During 
the  time  that  gambling  houses  were  o[)en 
all  over  the  city,  the  owners  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  fined.  Americans  v’250,  Fili¬ 
pinos  $500  and  Chinese  $750.  The 
money  went  into  the  revenue  office  as 
regular  proceeds  and  was  used  for  regu¬ 
lar  expenses  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment.  Not  a  word  of  suspicion  has  ever 
been  breathed  against  the  police  or  any 
other  officials  as  having  grown  rich  in  the 
matter.  It  was  all  open  and  above  board. 
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The  Filipino  leaders 
Filipino  Protests  made  the  strongest  pro¬ 
test,  however,  and  said 
that  they  would  no  longer  guarantee  the 
safety  of  their  districts  if  the  gambling 
was  allowed  to  go  on.  All  houses  were 
therefore  closed,  as  it  was  supposed  defi¬ 
nitely  and  the  city  rested.  A  month  later 
the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  ad¬ 
dressed  a  protest  to  the  Municipal  Board 
against  the  Chinese  gambling  houses, 
eleven  of  which  it  was  discovered  were 
running.  Inquiry  brought  out  the  fact 
that  these  eleven  houses  were  paying  a 
fine  of  about  $1,200  Mex.  each  per 
month  for  the  privilege.  The  protest  a 
second  time  was  so  strong  that  the  chief 
of  police  again  closed  the  houses  and  a 
revenue  of  about  $15,000  per  month  was 
cut  off  from  the  citj;  treasury.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  word  of  an  official  wdio  knows 
the  policy  of  the  government  in  accept¬ 
ing  this  revenue  was  diat  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  gambling, 
and  therefore  the  best  plan  is  to  limit  the 
vice  rigorously  and  incidentally  increase 
revenues  of  the  city.  Thus,  it  is  alleged, 
the  police  force  are  relieved  from  a  temp¬ 
tation  which  might  be  overwhelming  if 
the  city  did  not  thus  kindly  bear  the 
burden.  But  the  events  already  de¬ 
scribed  make  one  thing  sure — that  the 
authorities  can  stop  gambling  when  they 
wish.  At  present  the  gambling  houses 
liave  removed  beyond  the  city  limits 
where  they  are  in  full  sway,  because  the 
civil  governor  of  the  province,  while 
capable  in  managing  his  own  people, 
does  not  dare  take  stringent  measures 
against  an  American  vice. 


Another  Moral 
Problem 


The  same  argument  is 
held  by  the  officials  in 
regard  to  the  social 
evil  in  Manila.  Not  that  Manila  is  worse 
or  even  as  bad  as  man\'  other  cities,  but 
It  is  bad  enough.  The  argument  is,  “We 
cannot  suppress  it,  therefore  let  us  regu¬ 
late  the  evil,  as  best  we  can,  and  do  away 
with  as  many  evil  consequences  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  A  plain  argument  as  to  the 
moral  side  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  be  protected  in  their  homes  is  always 
met  with  the  argument,  “What  can  be 


done  to  prevent  it?”  This  is  the  most 
serious  moral  problem  that  has  con¬ 
fronted  the  authorities  since  American 
occupation.  In  danger  it  exceeds  the 
drink  evil.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
military  authorities  and  continued  by  the 
civil  authorities  with  some  modifications 
is  weekly  inspection  and  other  necessary 
(luarantine.  Fees  for  the  inspection  paid 
all  expenses,  but  these  have  been  abol¬ 
ished  by  recent  order  from  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

Such  is  the  official  treatment  of  the 
vice.  This  plan  is  approved  by  many  of 
the  officials  as  the  only  practical  method 
for  checking  its  fearful  ravages.  Pri¬ 
vate  opinion  on  the  same  subject  is  sim¬ 
ilar.  Many  on  various  pleas  both  of 
medical  advice  and  private  necessity  live 
openly  in  a  manner  that  would  shut  them 
out  of  decent  company  anywhere  in  the 
Christian  world.  The  results  are  inde¬ 
scribably  painful.  People  who  have  been 
present  at  the  embarking  of  troops  for 
home  say  that  the  sight  is  most  distress¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  women  have  to  be 
forced  to  leave  the  ship’s  side  before  the 
boat  can  get  under  way.  The  argument 
in  the  matter  is  all  one  sided  and  entirely 
without  c'onsideration  of  those  who  suf¬ 
fer  the  most  by  the  scandalous  and  un- 
ohristian  procedure  of  many  Americans. 
Even  if  ideals  of  the  Filipino  people  on 
the  subject  are  low,  it  is  a  shame  that 
they  should  be  made  lower,  especially  by 
those  whose  mission  in  the  islands,  as 
all  patriotic  Americans  hold,  is  a  benefi¬ 
cent  one. 


Does  Not  Work 
Both  Wavs 


The  false  principle 
on  which  these  condi- 
are  based  is  by  no 
means  applied  to  military  operations  in 
the  Philippines.  No  military  officer  says : 
“These  people  desire  inde]>endence 
and  do  not  desire  American  rule.  They 
will  not  obey  the  laws,  why  then  try  to 
carrv  out  an  impossible  ideal?  Let  a 
few  bands  be  licensed  to  carry  out  their 
plans  of  collecting  taxes,  robbing  and 
killing  their  own  countrymen  and  am¬ 
bushing  an  American  detachment  now 
and  then.  It  is  impossible  to  eradicate 
the  evil,  why  not  limit  it  as  best  possible 
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and  maybe  get  a  little  something  out  of 
it  for  the  support  of  the  army?  Let  us 
choose  the  least  of  two  evils,”  No;  on 
the  contrary^  stern  and  yet  kindly  meas¬ 
ures  are  being  taken  in  Manila  to  crush 
out  the  last  vestige  of  resistance  to 
American  authorities.  Why  cannot  the 
same  upright,  manly  spirit  be  used  to 
solve  the  moral  or  rather  the  immoral 
questions  that  vex  and  worry  our  au¬ 
thorities?  There  is  no  more  reason  that 
drunkenness  and  gambling  and  licen¬ 
tiousness  should  be  permitted  to 
a  partial  liberty  than  that  the  political 
enemies  of  the  government  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  their  work  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  flag  that  waves  over  those 
beautiful  islands. 

Our  Happily,  in  the  midst 

Missionaries’  of  the  perplexities  en- 

Part  gendered  by  this  moral 

solution  the  missionaries  of  our  churches 
are  carrying  on  their  beneficent  work.  It 
is  rendered  more  difficult  indeed  in  the 
Philippines  as  in  oth^r  countries  by  the 
low  moral  standards  and  immoral  con¬ 
duct  of  our  people,  but  it  is  not  rendered 
impossible  even  by  these.  Every  letter 
from  the  islands  brings  good  news  of 
the  work.  At  last  advices  the  mission- 
aries  were  shut  up  in  the  city  by  cholera 
quarantine,  but  their  work  was  “more 
promising  tlian  ever.” 

.•\s  an  aid  to  the  Missionary  Prayer 
meeting  on  June  ist,  the  Literature  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Home  Board  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  stereopticon  lecture  on  Alaska. 
A  pamphlet  presenting  the  salient  points 
may  be  had  for  ten  cents  while  the  stere¬ 
opticon  slides  are  sent  carefully  packed 
to  those  who  desire  them  for  $1.50,  the 
express  to  be  paid  bom  ways  by  those 
ordering  them. 

The  Message  for  the  Hour 

In  the  sermon  to  which  we  give  room 
this  week,  that  preached  by  the  retiring 
moderator  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly 


last  Thursday,  there  is  much  that  will  re¬ 
pay  serious  consideration.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out  that  in  this  text  Dr. 
Minton  had  a  theme  of  boundess  scope 
and  far  reaching  suggestion.  Admirable 
as  is  the  line  of  thought  followed  by  Dr. 
Minton,  we  can  find  it  in  our  heart  to  re¬ 
gret  that  one  so  well  fitted  as  to  lead  his 
hearers  along  the  perilous  path  of  un- 
e.xplored  thought  had  not  devoted  his 
entire  sermon  to  unfolding  the  deepest 
and  essential  meaning  of  his  text,  instead 
of  following,  as  he  very  effectively  did, 
one  of  its  legitimate  lines  of  suggestion. 
The  stimulating,  awe-inspiring  thought 
of  the  essential  unity  of  all  human  beings, 
I)ast,  present  and  future,  so  that  “without 
us”  even  the  saints  and  heroes,  the  wise 
men  and  the  good  men,  and  the  morally 
strong  men,  fall  short  of  the  ideal  perfec¬ 
tion  which  is  ever  in  the  mind  of  God, 
this  profound  and  creative  thought  Dr. 
Minton  did  recognize  and  suggested  in 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  discourse. 
We  wish,  however,  that  in  saying  that  the 
attainments  in  holiness  of  the  pre-Chris¬ 
tian  saint  “were  somehow  condLtior^ed 
upon  the  part  which  we  play  in  the  history 
of  redemption”  he  had  developed  the 
content  of  that  “somehow.”  The  inspiring 
truth,  indubitably  a  truth,  and  as  Dr. 
Minton  said,  “broader  in  its  scope  than 
the  familiar  notions  of  heredity  and 
brotherhood,”  would  surely  thrill  new 
power  through  the  Christian  body  of  be¬ 
lievers.  It  would  give  them  a  new  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour’s  prayer 
“that  they  all  may  be  one  as  we  are it 
would  show  that  “eternity”  which  God  has 
“put  into  the  heart”  of  the  sons  of  men 
to  lx?  the  essential  element  in  that  unity, 
and  would  make  clear,  as  nothing  else  has 
ever  made  clear,  what  we  mean  when  we 
sj^eak  of  the  eternal  life  beg^n  here  on 
earth.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Minton  will  re¬ 
turn  to  this  theme  at  some  future  day,  and 
will  open  up  to  all  of  us  that  etemM  vis¬ 
ion  which  he  has  evidently  seen. 

Yet  though  he  did  not  fully  develop 
this  fundamental  thought.  Dr.  Minton’s 
theme  was  legitimately  drawn  from  his 
text,  and  his  sermon  sheds  an  important 
light  upon  it.  That  the  vitality  and  re- 
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ality  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  God 
is  not  necessarily  affected  by  denoniina- 
tionalism,  that  a  true  denominationalisni 
has  its  important  place  in  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  that  in  the  large 
^view  of  God  even  such  divisions  and  dif¬ 
ferences  as  to  us,  near  at  hand  seem  dis- 
astrous  may  have  their  necessary  place, 
and  that  therefore  “in  some  sense  the 
present  condition  of  Christendom  repre¬ 
sents  what  God  would  have  it  be,”  all  this 
grows  clear  as  we  take  the  large  view  of 
his  kingdom  which  this  text  puts  us  in  a 
position  to  take.  And  from  this  “inspira¬ 
tion  point”  we  can  look  upon  the  past  and 
present  and  future  of  Presbyterianism 
more  nearly  as  God  looks  upon  it,  and 
more  justly  than  in  our  denominational 
self-glorification  we  are  apt  to  do  and  ap¬ 
prehend  at  its  full  value  its  value  in  the 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

That  value,  as  Dr.  Minton  powerfully 
shows,  is  in  its  theology.  He  is  eminently 
right  in  saying  that  theology  lies  implicit¬ 
ly  in  the  background  of  all  thinking — 
that  no  man  can  think  long  without  com¬ 
ing  up  against  the  ultimate  reality  of  God. 
.And  this  is  precisely  the  message  for  this 
age  of  ours,  when  men  are  thinking  as 
never  before,  and  yet  are  restive  as  never 
before  under  the  claim  of  theology  upon 
their  thought.  It  is  precisely  the  message 
for  this  time  when  the  consciences  of 
men  are  sensitive  to  duty  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  and  yet  are  fondly  imagining  that 
duty  can  be  faithfully  performed  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  right  thinking, — when  for  the  first 
time  they  have  come  to  social  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  have  learned,  as  Dr.  Minton 
says,  the  meaning  of  the  word  humanitv, 
and  yet  have  not  perceived  that  even  the 
rudiments  of  social  duty  cannot  be 
learned  except  as  thev  are  postulated 
upon  God,  in  whom  alone  humanity  is 
one.  It  is  pre-eminentlv  the  message  for 
our  church  in  this  hour  when  she  is  un¬ 
dertaking — n«^t  to  attenuate  her  theolog>% 
not  to  cast  it  aside  as  a  thing  outworn, 
but  in  the  new  light  which  God  is  con- 
tinuallv  shedding  upon  the  mind  of  man.  to 
make  it  more  accuratelv  correspond  to  the 
eternal  verities,  the  length  and  breadth 
and  heicht  and  denth  of  which  neither 
the  fathers  had  attained  to,  nor  have  we. 
“The  rational  call  of  the  human  mind  for 
the  truth  of  God”  is  as  characteristic  of 
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the  Presbyterian  to-day  as  it  was  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  The  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  Presbyterian  soul  is  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  truth,  and  Dr.  Minton  has  done 
his  Church  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
faithful  service  in  this  sermon  in  which 
he  allays  the  fears  of  the  timorous,  and 
strengthens  the  courage  of  the  strong,  for 
that  which  we  are  now  about  to  do. 

Evangelization  and  the 
Children 

Recognizing  as  we  do  the  importance 
of  evangeli.stic  work — for  which  indeed 
this  paper  stands,  not  only  by  its  name 
and  past  history  but  more  emphatically  by 
its  recently  Announced  principles — thor¬ 
oughly  in  svmpathy  with  the  motives, 
methc^s  and  aims  of  the  present  evan¬ 
gelization  movement  in  the  church,  and 
hoping  and  expecting  from  it  great 
things  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind,  we  still  feel  constrained  to 
titter  one  word  of  •wraming.  The  admir¬ 
able  series  of  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
.Assembly’s  Committee  on  evangelistic 
work,  and  adopted  bv  the  Assembly,  in¬ 
cludes  one  Cthe  fourth!  concerning  evan- 
srelistic  work  in  Sabbath  Schools  and 
Young  People’s  Societies  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  fixed  Decision  Day.  Nothing, 
surelv,  can  be  more  incumbent  unon  the 
church  than  the  safeguardine  of  its  own 
children  within  its  own  fold,  but  we 
would  urge  that  methods  which  are  fit. 
proper  and  eminentlv  needed  in  the 
evangelization  of  hardened  sinners,  of 
the  merelv  indifferent  and  worldly,  or 
of  the  ipnorant,  who  form  a  large  part 
of  the  fifty-five  million  non-church  mem¬ 
bers  to  whom  Mr.  Parsons  in  his 
Home  Mission  report  alluded,  are  not 
adapted  to  the  children  of  the  church 
'vho  were  laid  in  the  Saviour’s  arms  at 
bantism.  and  who  have  been  nurtured  in 
nious  homes  and  in  the  bosom  of  the 
eburch.  Undoubtedly  it  is  tbeir  dutv  as 
it  is  most  certainlv  tbeir  nrivilene  on 
coming  to  vears  of  self  consciousness 
and  moral  intelligence  to  ratifv  the  sol¬ 
emn  act  between  tbeir  narents  and  their 
Sav'iour.  and  to  enter  into  +bat  personal 
exnerience  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  as¬ 
sume  that  personal  duty  in  bis  service. 
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which  no  parent  and  no  pastor  can  vi¬ 
cariously  accomplish  for  them.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  they  need,  at  this  critical  p>eri- 
od  of  their  life,  special  training  of  the 
most  loving,  judicious,  j>ersonal  sort. 
But  we  would  emphatically  insist  that 
they  do  not  need  “evangelization”  in  the 
usual  meaning  of  the  term  ;  they  have  had 
that  from  infancy,  or  their  parents,  pas¬ 
tors  and  Sunday  School  teachers  are 
criminally  at  fault.  They  do  need  in- 
.struction,  they  do  need  to  be  brought  to 
a  “decision,”  hut  woe  to  that  teacher  or 
evangelist  who  endeavors  to  bring  about 
that  decision  by  a  mere  app>eal  to  their 
emotions. 

.\t  the  proper  age  for  decision,  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  young  are  abnormally  sen¬ 
sitive  and  it  is  the  effort  of  every  judici¬ 
ous  parent  and  teacher  to  restrain  and 
subdue  this  part  of  the  child’s  nature,  to 
fortify  it  by  carefully  directing  the  at¬ 
tention  away  from  the  emotions,  and  sed¬ 
ulously  addressing  their  efforts  to  forti¬ 
fying  the  physical,  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  elements  of  its  nature.  The 
lx>y  or  girl  whose  “decision”  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  tears  and  agonies  as 
of  solemn  and  serious  moral  choice  and 
purpose,  and  intelligent  apprehension  of 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  church  mem¬ 
bership,  will  be  the  strong  Christian. 
Let  us  not  do  outrage  to  our  children’s 
natures,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  has  been 
with  them  since  their  baptism,  to  the 
Saviour  who  for  the  faith  of  his 
l>eloved,  their  parents,  accepted  them  in 
their  earliest  infancy,  by  treating  them 
as  if  they  were  strangers  to  the  cove¬ 
nant  and  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

The  Tragedy  of  a  Home 

It  seems  sometimes  that  parents  make 
the  saddest  mistakes  after  they  are  dead, 
that  IS,  the  culmination  of  a  great  error 
is  a  post-mortem  punishment  of  the  of¬ 
fending  child.  There  is  about  such  ac¬ 
tion  cruelty  which  looks  like  vengeance 
of  a  cowardly  kind.  It  is  a  belated  at¬ 
tempt  at  discipline,  an  injury  done  to  the 
child  for  the  parent’s  own  failure  to 
mould  and  control  its  character  and  con¬ 
duct  by  wise  paternal  love. 

The  tragedy  of  a  fortnight  since  should 
be  forgotten  as  a  horror,  but  remem¬ 


bered  as  a  lesson.  We  judge  no  man’s 
motive  and  pretend  to  no  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  actions.  But  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case,  from  the  bare,  facts 
brought  to  public  notice,  it  is  fair  to  as¬ 
sume  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  lay 
far  back  in  the  family  life  w^hen  the 
parent’s  hand  was  on  the  child’s  heart  to 
make  it  sweet  and  docile,  or  hard,  sus¬ 
picious  and  bitter.  Then  to  supplement 
our  failure  by  condemning  the  child  to 
dependence  or  to  loss  of  inheritance,  is 
to  make  a  worse  failure.  And  suicide 
and  fratricide  rise  up  to  proclaim  its  im¬ 
mensity. 

There  was  a  case  rather  exceptional, 
of  rather  an  ante-mortem  reformation  on 
condition  of  a  share  in  the  estate.  That 
seemed  reasonable  and  it  w'as  conspicu¬ 
ously  successful.  The  rights  of  a  parent 
to  impose  such  a  condition  may  be  con¬ 
ceded  without  granting  the  right  arbi¬ 
trarily  to  disinherit  for  disobedience  or 
alienation.  The  whole  world  is  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  daughter  who  lately  op¬ 
posed  the  prejudice  of  her  father’s  will. 
When  children  rise  up  against  despotism 
and  injustice,  even  parents  of  other  chil¬ 
dren  will  approve  them.  But  when  a 
child’s  life  has  been  made  unhappy,  his 
temper  exacerbated,  his  spirit  roused  by 
paternal  harshness,  he  is  an  object  of 
pity,  and  if  there  be  ultimate  reproba¬ 
tion  it  falls  heaviest  elsew'here. 

Children’s  Day  and  Sunday 
School  Missions 

The  approach  of  Children’s  Day  has 
called  out  an  interesting  letter  from  Dr. 
James  A.  Worden,  a  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Publication,  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  Sunday  Schools,  reminding 
them  of  the  occasion,  and  of  the  good 
which  has  been  wrought  b\’  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  day  in  the  past.  The  offer¬ 
ings  given  on  that  day.  Dr.  Worden 
.says,  have  sent  out  “more  than  one-half 
of  our  entire  force  of  Sabbath  School 
missionaries.”  The  contributions  for  this 
purpose  last  year  aggregated  $60,360.84, 
an  advance  of  $2,000  beyond  the  gifts 
of  the  year  previous. 
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The  work  of  the  Board  has  been  cor¬ 
respondingly  enlarged.  Seven  hundred 
and  seventy-three  new  Sunday  Schools 
have  been  organized  and  338  reorgan¬ 
ized.  The  membership  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  39,865.  Fifty-four  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  and  12  others  have  been 
organized  from  these  schools.  But  there 
is  still  urgent  need  for  the  extension  of 
this  work.  Dr.  Worden  says  that  there 
are  in  this  country  twelve  millions  of 
children  not  connected  with  any  Sun¬ 
day  School.  The  demand  from  many 
of  these  is  urgent,  and  Dr.  Worden  asks 
for  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  over 
last  year’s  offering.  There  is  no  more 
impKjrtant  work  than  that  of  Sunday 
School  Missions,  and  we  trust  that  Dr. 
Worden  will  find  the  wish  of  his  heart 
gratified. 

Leadership  of  the  Young 

'I'hat  deeply  experienced  young  Pres¬ 
byterian  elder,  Mr.  John  Willis  Baer, 
having  returned  from  his  far  journey- 
ings,  addressed  lately,  from  his  Sec¬ 
retary’s  Desk  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
World,  a  “word  to  p>astors”  which  we 
should  like  to  emphasize.  “What  is 
needed  to-day,”  he  says,  “more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  is  a  more  intelligent,  a  more 
aggressive,  a  more  sympathetic,  a  more 
self-sacrificing  leadership  of  the  young. 
It  must  come,  or  the  church  will  go  to 
seed.  1  mean  it,  and  raise  my  voice  in 
behalf  of  the  church,  and  the  young  in 
the  church,  with  all  the  intensity  of  spirit 
that  a  man  can  have  who  lives  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  gracious  ministry  of  thousands 
of  pastors.” 

Mr.  Baer  has  had  large  exp)erience  in 
this  sort  of  leadership,  and  large  expe¬ 
rience  with  pastors,  too,  having  by  more 
than  one  of  them  been  brevetted  “assist¬ 
ant  pastor  at  large.”  He  is  therefore  sure 
of  a  hearing  when  he  says  that  what 
will  meet  this  great  need  can  be  supplied 
by  “no  denominational  or  interdenomi¬ 
national  council,  court,  board,  or  organ¬ 
ization,”  but  must  be  found  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  local  church,  and  in  fact, 


in  the  person  of  the  pastor  himself.  The 
machinery  for  much  impxjrtant  work  is 
all  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  Junior  or 
Senior  Endeavor  society,  but  how  much 
does  he  do  to  make  it  effective?  How 
often  does  he  attend  the  meetings  ?  How 
well  does  he  know,  p>ersonally  know,  each 
one  of  these  many  young  people?  How 
much  does  he  do  to  develop  their  Chris¬ 
tian  graces,  and  give  them  true  notions 
of  doctrine,  and  of  the  history  of  the 
church  and  of  its  activities  in  a  world 
that  needs  them  sorely? 

Nearly  every  pastor  is  more  or  less 
severely  crippled  for  want  of  efficient 
workers.  A  few  overworked  women, 
fewer  busy  and  preoccupied  men,  stand 
by  him  nobly,  but  they  are  mostly  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  and  when  they  break 
down  or  die  there  is  no  one  to  fill  their 
place.  And  yet  the  young  people  are 
growing  old,  just  as  fast  as  the  old  peo¬ 
ple  !  And  they  might  be  getting  expe¬ 
rience  in  work,  but  they  are  not. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  sage  advice  to  people 
advancing  in  years — “Keep  your  friend¬ 
ships  ill  repair”  should  especially  be 
heeded  by  those  in  charge  of  important 
activities.  They  ought  never  to  allow 
the  i>ossibility  of  being  crippled  by  any 
one’s  death  or  disability,  i’astors  need 
not,  if  they  will  only  train  their  young 
people.  But  before  the  training  in  ac¬ 
tivity,  or  right  along  with  it,  must  come 
the  personal  acquaintance,  the  cultivated 
confidence,  and  above  all  the  well  nur¬ 
tured  spiritual  life  of  the  boy  or  girl. 

Editorial  Notes 

Mrs.  Calvin  Bruce  Walker  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  which  cannot 
fail  to  command  the  interest  of  those 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  read  it.  A 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James,  the 
President,  fronts  the  title  page,  while  the 
IX)rtraits  of  the  first  president,  and  others 
who  have  given  tinte  and  ability  to  the 
cause,  face  other  pages.  The  last  is  a 
speaking  likeness  of  the  late  lamented 
corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Pierson. 
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The  forty-seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Sunday  School 
Association  will  be  held  in  First  M.  E. 
Church,  Saratoga  Springs,  on  June  lo, 
II  and  12,  1902.  Sunday  Schools  may 
send  as  many  delegates  as  they  choose, 
and  every  county  association  should  send 
at  least  five  delegates  at  large.  Reduced 
rates  (one  and  one-third),  have  been  se¬ 
cured  on  all  railroads.  For  details  of  in¬ 
formation,  inquire  of  Timothy  Hough, 
State  Corresponding  Secretary,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

yf 

The  manual  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  Rev.  Paul 
F.  Sutphen,  pastor,  gives  a  good  example 
of  an  energetic  church  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  names  of  Dr.  James  Eells  and 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Pomeroy,  Dr.  Sutphen’s 
predecessors,  are  household  names  in  the 
denominaition.  The  total  amount  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  benevolence  for  the  last  year 
was  $22,769';  to  all  purposes  in  excess 
of  the  year  before,  $13,500.  The  present 
church  membership  is  771.  Cleveland  is 
inviting  the  next  General  Assembly  and 
the  Second  Church  is  designated  for  the 
place  of  meeting. 

Our  readers  know  how  deeply  we  are 
impressed  with  what,  our  neighbor  The 
Sun  notwithstanding,  we  recognize  as  the 
Mormon  peril.  Our  Home  Board  is  do¬ 
ing  its  utmost,  the  Interdenominational 
Council  of  Women  is  actively  at  work, 
but  these  combined  agencies  are  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  stem  the  rushing  tide.  The 
agency  described  by  Mr.  Nutting  in  this 
number  seems  to  be  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  meet  the  emergency — for  it 
is  nothing  less — and  we  trust  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  feel  moved  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  support  of  this  work.  Its 
economy  of  method  greatly  commends  it. 

The  graduating  exercises  at  Union 
Theological  Seminar>’  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  of  last  week  were  highly  interesting. 
There  was  a  vested  choir  of  students  and 
women  friends  of  the  institution,  admir¬ 
ably  well  trained.  The  address  to  the 
graduating  class  was  given,  in  the  ab¬ 


sence  of  the  president,  by  the  acting  pres¬ 
ident  Dr.  Francis  Brown,  who  also  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  B.  D.  awarded  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University.  A  num- 
l)er  of  these  were  given  “magna  cum 
laude.”  The  diplomas  of  the  Seminary 
were  given  by  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  'lYustees,  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown. 
I'he  class  was  unusually  large,  thirty- 
three  in  number.  Naturally,  many 
touching  allusions  were  made  to  the 
death  tliat  very  morning  of  Vincent  Noll, 
who  was  highly  respected. 

When  Dr.  Agnew  told  the  pathetic 
tale  of  certain  of  our  aged  ministers  the 
other  morning,  he  reminded  us  that  many 
of  their  stories  could  not  be  told.  The 
next  mail  brought  to  this  desk  a  letter 
from  one  of  these  aged  saints — or  rather 
from  the  faithful  partner  of  one  of  them. 
She  writes :  “My  husband  is  over  eighty- 
six  years  old,  with  impaired  faculties.  I 
am  an  invalid  and  the  heavy  bills  that 
we  must  pay,  consequent  upon  sickness, 
use  up  our  small  means  too  fast.  We 
have  an  antique  chair,  over  a  hundred 
years  old,  that  once  belonged  to  Charles 
Sumner’s  family  which  we  should  like 
to  sell  to  some  one  who  would  prize  it 
on  account  of  its  associations.  It  is 
made  of  hard  polished  wood.”  There 
are  those  among  our  readers  who  can 
appreciate  the  pang  of  parting  with  a 
valued  relic.  Yet  the  best  we  can  ask 
for  these  brave  sufferers,  who  have  spent 
themselves  for  our  church,  is  that  some 
reader  may  be  moved  to  purchase  this 
prized  possession  at  its  full  sentimental 
as  well  as  intrinsic  value.  Any  intend¬ 
ing  purchaser  can  learn  name  and  address 
at  this  office. 

To  Dr.  J.  H.  Patton  who  to-day  (Tues¬ 
day)  completes  his  ninetieth  year,  greet¬ 
ing.  We  find  the  following  extract  from 
his  “Popular  History  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church”  (pp.'  237-8)  pertinent 
and  interesting: 

In  Pittsburg  (October,  1802)  was  or¬ 
ganized  the  Western  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  by  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg.  Such 
were  the  comparatively  feeble  beginnings 
of  Domestic  Missions  for  those  destitute 
of  gospel  privileges  in  oiir  own  land.  The 
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same  influence  expanded,  and  ere  long 
took  in  the  foreign  field.  This  liberal 
Christian  spirit  maniifested  itself  in  the 
increased  intercourse  between  the  dift'er- 
ent  denominations  and  their  uniting  with 
one  another  for  the  greater  efiiciency  in 
the  work.  The  custom  was  introduced 
of  interchanging  ministerial  service,  as 
well  as  that  of  paternal  letters  passing 
back  and  forth  Ijctween  their  respective 
church  judicatures.  The  General  .As¬ 
sembly  entered  heartily  into  the  “plan  of 
correspondence  and  intercourse.” 

Assembly  Notes 

How  blessed  the  Presbyterian  church 
will  be  when  the  pocket  books  of  its 
members  are  so  converted  that  the  Home 
.Missionary  Society  will  be  able  to  pay 
living  salaries  to  the  pioneer  pastors ! 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  Home  Alission- 
ary,  serving  two  churches  and  obliged 
therefore  to  keep  a  horse.  He  has  a 
wife  and  children,  and  the  amount  of 
his  salary,  apportioned  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  (not  including  the 
horse)  allows  to  each  one  precisely  half 
as  much  per  week  as  the  county  appro¬ 
priates  for  the  support  of  its  i>aupers ! 
\Xe  are  saying  much,  in  General  .Assem¬ 
bly.  of  the  imix)rtance  of  Christianizing 
the  peoi)le  of  our  frontier  states.  It 
would  seem  as  if  a  little  preliminary 
Christianizing  in  the  East,  right  in  our 
own  churches,  would  not  come  amiss. 
Our  home  missionaries  make  no  com¬ 
plaint.  But  can  we  wonder  that  as  the 
children  begin  to  need  education  and  the 
wife  to  break  down  from  overwork,  the 
husband  becomes  afflicted  with  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  we  have  learned  to  call  the 
“restlessness  of  the  ministry,”  and  looks 
alxiut  for  another  field  ? 

As  is  fitting  this  is  an  .Assembly  of 
hospitalities.  The  great  city  is  exerting 
itself  to  do  honor  to  this  venerable  body. 
Verv  properly  the  scene  of  the  first  fes¬ 
tivities  was  the  Presbyterian  building, 
and  the  hosts  w^ere  the  ladies  of  the 
Women’s  Boards,  and  the  secretaries  of 
the  ATission  Boards.  On  Friday  the 
■Assembly  adjourned  early  to  accept  their 
invitation  to  visit  and  examine  the  Pres- 
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byterian  Building,  now,  thanks  to  Dr. 
R.  S.  Holmes,  Dr.  W.  VV.  Atterbury  and 
others  nearly  free  from  the  incubus  of 
debt.  A  special  train  on  the  elevated  road 
had  been  provided,  and  soon  the  streets 
between  the  Eighteenth  street  station  and 
the  building  were  black  with  ministerial 
coats,  relieved  here  and  there  by  the  gaily 
flowered  bonnet  of  a  commissioner’s  wife. 
'Hie  building  impressed  every  one  with 
its  Ideality  and  admirable  arrangement. 
In  the  Assembly  Hall  addresses  were 
made  by  the  Moderator,  the  Presidents 
of  the  Boards,  and  others ;  upstairs  a  re¬ 
ception  was  held  by  the  ladies  in  the 
smaller  Assembly  room,  and  refresh¬ 
ments  served  I"-  the  Women's  Home 
Board.  On  both  the  “mission  floors” 
were  set  out  interesting  curios  and  other 
matters  illustrating  mission  work.  If 
our  out-of-town  readers  knew  how  inter¬ 
esting  are  these  collections  they  would 
not  fail  to  visit  the  mission  rooms  when 
they  come  to  New  York.  The  names  of 
the  receiving  committee  of  ladies  were 
given  last  week  when  we  published  the 
invitation  to  this  reception. 

The  next  invitation  to  be  accepted  was 
to  lunch  with  the  American  Tract  Soci¬ 
ety  on  Saturday.  Again  the  elevated 
roads  furnished  a  special  train,  and  not 
one  only,  for  the  invitations  to  the  re¬ 
ception  at  the  University  later  the  same 
afternoon  included  not  only  elevated  rail¬ 
way  tickets  but  also  tickets  over  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Railroad  to  University 
Heights.  Arrived  at  the  tall  Tract  House 
the  great  party  was  divided,  half  being 
sent  to  the  roof  to  see  the  view  while  the 
other  half  partook  of  a  very  generous 
luncheon,  when  the  places  of  the  two 
groups  were  reversed.  Later  the  party 
made  the  tour  of  the  Society’s  rooms, 
met  the  officers,  saw  some  interesting 
treasures,  and  were  welcomed  by  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Society, 
Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur  of  Calvary  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  the  president,  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard  being  unable  to  be  present.  As 
Dr.  van  Dyke  had  gone  to  Princeton  for 
the  day  the  vice-Moderator,  Mr.  D.  R. 
Noyes  of  St.  Paul  responded  for  the  As¬ 
sembly.  Everv  person  present  was  given 
a  souvenir  of  this  pleasant  visit,  the 
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Ix-aiuiiully  made  memorial  volume  of 
l>»r.  l  urves,  Joy  in  Service. 

x? 

From  the  Fract  liousc  the  great  com¬ 
pany  streamed  across  to  the  elevated 
road,  and  were  taken  by  special  express 
to  153rd  StrcHJt  and  thence  by  railroad 
to  the  University.  There  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  Chancellor  MacCracken,  who. 
however,  to  the  universal  regret  was  too 
ill  to  make  even  a  brief  address,  llis 
words  of  welcome  were  read  by  his  son- 
in-law,  and  replied  to  by  Dr.  Herrick 
john.son,  after  which  Dr.  MacCracken  was 
forced  to  retire.  The  guests  visited  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  the  Library  and  other 
buildings ;  some  of  them  looked  on  for  a 
while  at  a  ball  game  between  two  Univer¬ 
sity  nines,  and  sooner  or  later  every  one 
paid  their  respects  at  the  Chancellor's 
House,  where  Mrs.  MacCracken  bravely 
and  sweetly  received  them,  without  her 
husband,  in  one  room,  and  in  the  other 
the  Advisory  Council  of  ladies.  Miss 
Helen  Gould,  Mrs.  iCussell  Sage,  iMrs. 
1C  C.  Bodman  and  .\lrs.  Eugene  Smith. 
There  was  a  band  of  music,  refreshments 
were  served  on  the  broad  lawns,  and  a 
couple  of  hours  were  delightfully  spent 
in  conversation  and  in  admiring  the  mar¬ 
vellous  viev\^  It  is  pleasant  to  be  as¬ 
sured  that  Dr.  MacCracken  is  not  serious¬ 
ly  indisposed,  but  only  very  weary  after 
the  scholastic  year,  and  that  the  summer 
in  Europe  to  which  he  looks  forward  is 
ex})ected  to  restore  him  to  full  vigor. 

One  of  the  minor  but  not  unimport¬ 
ant  matters  that  came  up  was  that  of 
representation,  in  General  Assembly,  of 
regularly  organized  missions  which  are 
in  no  presbytery.  Arrangements  have 
already  been  made  for  representatives 
from  union  Presbyteries,  as  in,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  our  South  American  States  where 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Churches  are 
united  in  one  Presbytery.  But  as  time 
goes  on  some  of  our  well-organized  mis¬ 
sions  are  found  under  such  conditions  of 
church  union  that  no  presbyterv'  exists. 
The  question  is  now  under  advisement. 

When  Dr.  Roberts  announced  last  Fri¬ 
day  that  Dr.  Thompson  wanted  a  hun¬ 
dred  commissioners  to  preach  home  mis¬ 
sion  sermons  in  as  many  churches  there 


was  a  general  smile ;  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  ami  belief  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary's  wish  was  granted.  Obviously  we 
cannot  here  even  name  the  ministers  who 
occupied  the  pulpits  of  Greater  New  York 
and  its  suburbs;  space  permits  only  men¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  that  the  moderator 
preached  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  and 
Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  in  the  Brick  Church. 
-At  a  later  day  Dr.  Johnson’s  sermon  will 
be  given  to  our  readers.  Dr.  van  Dyke's 
sermon  was  a  masterpiece,  even  for  him. 
Two  thousand  persons  went  away  from 
the  church  saying  that  they  had  never 
heard  anything  like  it  before.  His  theme 
was  “1  am  the  door,”  and  we  give  one 
extract,  wishing  that  our  readers  might 
have  the  whole.  The  dtxjr,  he  said  was 
for  ingress  and  egress ;  and  after  showing 
what  those  lind  who  enter  in  he  taught  of 
many  things  to  which  Christ  calls  us  to 
go  out ;  among  them  : 

But,  more  than  this,  He  calls  each  of 
us  to  go  out  through  Him  and  to  a  new 
and  wonderful  task.  It  is  the  task  of 
transforming  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
into  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  His 
Christ ;  the  task  of  drawing  the  world 
back  from  darkness  and  sin  and  sorrow 
to  the  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 

This  is  the  great  object  for  which  the 
Church  exists.  She  is  to  bear  witness  to 
the  truth,  but  it  must  always  be  an  evan¬ 
gelical  witness,  a  missionary  witness. 
The  first  article  in  her  commission  is  not 
to  define,  but  to  organize,  not  to  build,  not 
to  devise  liturgies,  but  to  preach  the  gos- 
])el  to  every  creature.  And  this  work  must 
begin  at  home,  in  our  own  country,  in 
(jrder  that  it  may  overflow  to  every  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  .\  free  church  in  a  free 
State  is  the  finest  result  of  noble  and  en¬ 
lightened  ])olitics.  A  preaching  church  in 
a  listening  land  is  the  best  product  of  re¬ 
ligious  freedom.  A  whole  country  won 
for  Christ  is  the  greatest  service  that  can 
crown  the  labors  of  a  loyal  and  believing 
church. 

The  Master  calls  us,  my  brethren,  to  go 
out  through  Him  to  this  glorious  task. 
Every  one  of  us,  young  and  old,  learned 
and  unlearned,  laymen  and  clergymen, 
women  and  children,  may  have  a  share  in 
it.  If  you  have  come  in  through  Christ, 
so  that  you  love  and  know  Him,  you 
may  go  out  to  do  this  work. 


The  General  Assembly 

The  Opening  Service 


The  (lay  was  almost  perfect — brij^ht 
sunshine,  a  clear,  cool  air,  flecks  of  cloud 
in  the  sky  making  the  sunshine  all  the 
brighter.  The  great  Fifth  Avenue 
church  was  filled  to  the  doors  to  hear  the 
Moderator's  sermon.  In  the  pulpit  with 
Dr.  Minton  were  Dr.  David  Gregg  of 
I’.rooklyn,  president  of  the  Ministers  .\s- 
sfwiation  of  this  city,  who  oflfered  the  in¬ 
vocation ;  Dr.  Win.  li.  Jennings  of  iJc- 
troit,  who  read  the  Scripture-lesSon ;  Dr. 
S.  A.  ]\lartin  of  Chambersburg,  who  led 
the  people  in  prayer,  and  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  who  pro¬ 
nounced  the  benediction.  The  choir  of 
the  church  led  the  congregational  singing, 
which  was  full-voicecl  and  earnest. 

The  sermon  of  the  Moderator,  the  Rev. 
11.  C.  Minton  D.D.,  will  be  found  on  an¬ 
other  jiage,  and  need  not  be  summarized 
here.  Many  points  in  it  are  worthy  of 
special  consideration,  and  we  shall  speak 
of  them  elsewhere.  Here  it  is  necessary 
only  to  say  that  it  was  delivered  with 
earnestness  and  vigor,  with  that  strong 
yet  quiet  conviction  which  in  the  past 
year  the  churches  have  learned  to  look 
for  in  Dr.  Minton’s  sermons,  and  that  at 
times  it  rose  into  elcxjuence.  Naturally, 
therefore,  it  commanded  marked  atten¬ 
tion.  At  the  close  of  this  service  the 
Assembly  was  con.stituted  with  prayer  by 
the'  Moderator. 

The  Election  of  the  Moderator 

The  first  Thursday  afternoon  of  a  Gen¬ 
eral  As.semblv  is  alwa3's  an  exciting  time, 
for  then  the  Moderator  is  chosen.  Rut 
of  late  years  the  ceremony  has  been  apt 
to  become  tedious  in  the  end.  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  there  are 
many  candidates  and  a  second  balloting 
is  necessary.  It  was  .seven  o’clfxrk  when 
the  session,  which  had  convened  at  three, 
was  able  to  applaud  the  address  of  the 
new  Moderator.  In  view  of  such  jmssi- 
bilities  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  .Vs- 
sembly  may  eventually  “return  to  the  old 
way  of  simply  naming  and  seconding  can¬ 
didates  without  the  long  speeches  which 


in  the  past  few  years  have  become  the  cus¬ 
tom.  When  there  are  six  candidates,  each 
with  such  high  claims  up>on  the  gratitude, 
love  and  loyalty  of  the  church  as  the 
six  who  were  named  last  Thursday,  the 
luiglish  language  becomes  almost  thread¬ 
bare  under  the  .strain  of  twelve  speeches 
recounting  their  virtues.  And  human 
eloquence,  even  of  the  finest  Presbyterian 
varietv,  must  inevitably  pall  upon  the  ear 
l)efore  the  twelfth  man  has  exhausted 
his  stock  of  oratorical  fireworks.  The 
speeches,  however,  among  other  merits, 
had  that  of  convincing  the  Assembly  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  rich  in  men  of 
unusual  ability,  any  one  of  whom  could 
serve  the  church  as  Moderator  with  con¬ 
spicuous  di.stinction. 

d'he  six  candidates  (in  the  order  of 
nomination)  were  President  James  D. 
Moffatt  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
Hniversity ;  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  of  East 
( )range,  a  member  of  the  Home  Board ; 
Dr.  Howard  Duffield  of  the  Old  First 
Church,  New  York;  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  of  Princeton  and  the  Brick  (Church, 
New  York;  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes  of  the 
Shadyside  Church,  Pittsburgh,  and  Pres¬ 
ident  D.  R.  Kerr  of  Bellevue  College  in 
Nebraska.  Each  one  of  the  men  deserves 
the  best  recc^nition  the  church  has  it  in 
its  power  to  give ;  each  has  laid  it  under 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  conspicuous  ser¬ 
vice;  Dr.  Moffat  for  that  amendment  to 
the  Report  of  the  Revision  Committee 
last  year  by  which  the  .Assembly  was 
brought  to  a  unanimous  vote  anci  to  a 
condition  of  good  feeling  almost  unhoped 
for;  Dr.  Phvaner  by  nearly  sixty  years 
of  exceptional  and  most  self  denjdng  de¬ 
votion  to  the  pulpit  in  the  mission  boards, 
and  by  generous  and  perspicacious giftsto 
missions;  Dr.  Duffield  for  the  splendid 
development  he  has  given  to  his  down 
town  church.  Dr.  van  Dyke — what  has 
not  Dr.  van  Dvke  done  for  the  church, 
bv  scbolarsbip.  bv  literary  and  theologi¬ 
cal  writings,  bv  church  work,  by  his  gos- 
nel  of  out-of-doors ;  Dr.  Holmes  for  his 
heroic  work  in  clearing  off  heavy  debts 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  the  old  and  hands  as  the  address  proceeded ;  into 


new  school  met  in  New  York  and  per¬ 
fected  the  plan  of  union  which  was  car¬ 
ried  out  in  Pittsburgh,  the  following  No¬ 
vember.  As  a  commissioner  and  a  ratber 
reluctant  convert  to  the  union,  the  writer 
was  a  deeply  interested  attendant  at  the 
sessions  of  both  assemblies  when  the 
matter  of  reunion  was  up  for  discussion 
or  for  conference.  A  new  school  man 
felt  at  home  in  the  old  school  body  and 
was  treated  with  special  courtesy.  The 
two  champions  of  the  movement.  .4dams 
and  Musgrave  and  the  two  moderators 
Fowler  and  Jacobus  seemed  to  belong  to 
both  houses  alike,  and  the  wave  of  "goorl 
feeling”  rose  daily  higher  and  lifted  the 
men  who  spoke  and  those  who  heard  to 
celestial  planes  of  irenic  sentiment. 

The  culmination  came  with  the  joint 
communion  service  held  in  the  Prick 
Church,  near  the  close  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ings  of'  the  separate  branches  of  our 
church.  The  consummate  crown  and 
flower  of  that  memorable  occasion  was 
the  closing  address  by  the  Pastor  of  that 
church,  the  venerable  and  nearly  sight¬ 
less  in  bodily  vision  Gardiner  Spring. 
No  man,  not  a  witness  of  it.  can  imagine 
such  a  scene :  nor  can  any  one  begin  to 
picture  the  splendid  figure  of  the  old  man 
eloquent,  as  he  moved  that  great  assem¬ 
bly  to  tears  of  highest  and  holiest  emo¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  address,  and  my  appeal  is  to 
such  men  as  Herrick  Johnson,  next 
whom  I  sat  and  with  whom  I  clasped 

Wood 

Francis 

My  woods  with  many  voices  speak  to  me — 

My  Southern  woods,  that  are  my  home  and  kin. 
Their  wide  arms  welcome  me,  to  lose  therein 
All  worldly  care,  and  wander  forth  as  free 
As  in  dear  childhood  days  I  used  to  be. 

In  springtime,  when  the  earliest  buds  begin 
To  waken,  and  the  wild  March  breezes  win 
The  jasmine’s  sweet  response,  then  every  tree 
Gives  greeting  as  I  pass  beneath  the  bough: 
“Love  and  have  hope,”  they  say,  “for  God  is 
good.” 

And  when  the  world  is  clad  in  pride  of  May, 
“Heart,  sing  for  joy.  as  we  arc  singing  now — 
“Listen!”  so  speak  the  voices  of  the  wood: 
“Love  and  be  glad:  for  God  is  love,”  they  say. 

Still  to  my  soul  the  woods  their  sermons 
preach 


whose  rapt  face  I  looked  for  sympathy 
in  a  speechless  recognition  of  its  great¬ 
ness  and  its  grandeur.  The  pathos  of 
that  up-lifted  face  and  those  seeing  yet 
unseeing  eyes,  the  majesty  of  the  man, 
the  power  of  his  prophecy,  the  vividness 
of  his  faith  and  the  ineffable  vision  of 
his  soul,  were  simply  overwhelming.  He 
was  filled  with  the  personality  of  God 
revealed  in  Jesus.  “These  sightless 
eyes”  he  cried  “shall  soon  see  the  king  in 
his  beauty.  Then  I  shall  be  satisfied, 
and  you  brethren  beloved,  shall  see  a 
united  church  marching  on  to  the  glori 
ous  days ‘when  divisions  and  creeds  and 
definitions  and  debates  shall  fade  away  as 
the  stars  fall  back  when  the  sun  ariseth ! 
For  God  in  Jesus  shall  1)e  all  in  all!” 

Somehow'  I  can  but  rest  in  that  great 
hope.  Anyhow.  T  believe  that  really  in¬ 
spired  prophecy.  For  the  questions 
which  men  ask  and  we  are  to  ansiwer  to¬ 
day  are  not  those  we  fight  over  in  revis¬ 
ion  ;  those  are  past,  gone,  settled.  The 
w'orld  is  away  from  them ;  why  do  w'c 
fribble  and  dispute  over  ultimate  and  ab¬ 
stract  propositions?  The  personality  of 
G(vl,  the  real  and  radical  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  natural  and  spiritual,  betw'een 
the  mental  body'  and  the  deathless  soul, 
the  recovery  from  error  and  loss  of  king- 
.ship,  the  life  that  is  to  come,  these  real¬ 
ities,  necessities  inexpugnable,  persistent, 
urgent,  are  before  us.  Their  answer 
only  is  in  the  face  of  God ! 

Moxtclair,  N.  J. 

Voices 

Barine 

When  breathless  summer  burns  the  grasses 
dry, 

.\nd  lapped  in  quivering  heat  the  broad  fields 
lie 

The  leaves  are  languid,  yet  in  murmurous 
speech 

They  tell  each  other  what  the  tall  pines  teach : 
“Love  and  be  patient:  bide  His  time,”  they 
sigh— 

The  solemn  pines,  that  soar  up  toward  the  sky 
So  far  it  almost  seems  within  their  reach. 

And  while  the  golden  autumn  loiters  by. 

No  melancholy  mars  its  fading  glow — 

Even  while  the  brief,  sharp  winter-tide  is  here. 
Still  are  my  great  pines  green  against  the  sky, 
.\nd  they  and  leafless  boughs  alike  breathe  low . 

— Youth’s  Companion. 


Why  Mormonlsm  Grows  and  How 

Rev.  J.  D.  Nutting,  Secretary  Utah  Gospel  Mission 

In  one  form  or  another  the  question  is  in  an  anti-doctrinal  swing  of  the  pendu- 
often  asked,  Why  and  how  is  it  that  him  of  preaching  and  teaching — a  reac- 

Mormonism  keeps  on  increasing  in  an  tion  from  the  preceding  period.  Multi¬ 
age  like  this?  The  answer  is  of  the  great-  tudes  of  people  in  our  churches  to-day, 

est  importance,  in  many  directions.  and  greater  multitudes  outside,  have  lit- 

The  fact  of  such  growth  is  too  sadly  tie  or  no  clear  grasp  of  the  great  doc- 
evident.  In  1880  there  were  perhaps 
80,000  Mormons  in  the  world  at  large ; 
in  1890  the  census  showed  144,352  in 
the  United  States;  in  1901  they  claim 
310,000,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  in  this 
country.  This  entire  growth  has  come 
in  72  years,  and  the  last  twelve  years,  in 
which  we  have  been  doing  the  most  mis¬ 
sionary  work  among  them,  has  wit¬ 
nessed  considerably  more  than  half  of 
it;  the  total  number  having  more  than 
doubled  in  that  time !  And  if  conditions 
are  not  changed  1  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  number  should  not  double  again 
in  the  next  decade  or  so.  If  it  does,  one 
result  can  hardly  be  less  than  the  politi¬ 
cal  control  of  the  whole  intermountain 
region  by  the  securing  of  power  enough 
in  Congress  to  prevent  all  hostile  legis-  Cabin  Home  of  a  Mormon  Elder  who  is 
lation.  It  is  time  to  study  this  question.  Away  on  a  Mission 

and  to  act  upon  the  facts.  trines  of  the  Word.  Their  belief  in 

The  first  means  of  growth  is  of  course  Christianity  is  real,  but  too  vague  to  re- 

the  natural  increase  by  birth.  Perhaps  sist  the  subtle  attack.  Other  conditions 

half  of  the  additions  may  be  attributed  being  favorable,  such  an  one  is  the  nat- 

to  this  reason,  possibly  more,  taking  into  ural  prey  of  whatever  predatory  re¬ 
account  polygamy  and  the  Mormon  doc-  ligious  fad  happens  to  fit  him,  whether 

trine  of  such  increase  as  the  greatest  it  be  Monnonism  or  something  else.  If 

duty.  an  oily  “elder”  comes  along  with  his 

The  system  also  grows  by  the  great  clear  statement  of  plausible  doctrine, 

numbers  of  new  converts  due  to  the  sys-  easilv  understood  and  reinforced  by  ap- 

tem  of  projiaganda,  and,  negatively,  by  jiarent  miraculous  doings,  Monnonism 

very  generally  keeping  the  newly  gained  may  get  a  convert — ^because  the  Chris- 

adherents  after  getting  them  West.  Cer-  tian  Church  had  not  pre-empted  the 

tain  antecedent  conditions  are  necessary  mind  with  the  truth.  The  Church  needs 

to  the  making  of  a  Mormon  convert,  to  be  “the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 

First,  there  is  the  present  far  too  general  truth”  now  as  seldom  before, 
lack  of  definite  Christian  beliefs  among  Another  antecedent  condition  is  the  al- 
all  classes.  It  is  the  house  empty,  swept  most  universal  lack  of  any  clear  idea  of 

and  garnished  which ,  is  taken  by  the  what  Mormonism  is  or  has  been.  No 

seven  devils.  No  mind  which  is  intelli-  honest  and  intelligent  mind  knowing  the 

gently  occupied  with  Christian  truth  can  facts  could  possibly  become  a  Mormon, 

be  possessed  by  Mormon  falsehood.  But  Until  1898  nothing  had  ever  been  pub- 

for  well-nigh  a  generation  we  have  been  lished  giving  the  doctrines  of  Mormon- 
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ism  clearly  and  consecutively.  The  sys¬ 
tem  never  publishes  them  thus,  probably 
because  it  does  not  dare  to  do  so;  and 
no  non-Mormon  had  ever  taken  the  nec¬ 
essary  pains.  The  result  is  general  ig¬ 
norance  among  all  classes  as  to  the  real 
character  of  the  system  beyond  the  fact 
of  "polygamy,”  though  there  are  things 
in  Mormonism  as  much  worse  than  that 
as  f>olygamy  is  worse  than  monogamy ! 
Consequently,  when  the  smooth  “elder” 
denies  the  .existence  of  that  evil  the  in¬ 
tended  convert  often  has  little  else  to 
say.  Thousands  upon  thousands  have 
l)een  deceived  through  the  lack  of  this  in¬ 
formation,  which  every  pastor  and  every 
religious  pap>er  should  use  as  a  prophy¬ 
lactic. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mormonism  is  a 
type  of  mind  as  well  as  a  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  morals.  There  is  truth  in  the 
statement.  Bring  any  kind  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  slot-machine  around  craftily  and 
persistently,  and  some  minds  will  be 
found  to  fit  it.  The  Mormon  type  of 
mind  is  not  necessarily  sensual,  nor  need 
it  have  been  influenced  at  all  by  any  such 
idea  in  choosing  Mormonism.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  multitudes  of  this  peo¬ 
ple  have  chosen  that  faith  just  as  sin¬ 
cerely  and  j)urely  as  we  have  chosen 
ours,  and  sometimes  with  an  element  of 
heroism  added  in  facing  ostracism  and 
the  sacrifices  incident  to  emigration. 
Others  became  Mormons  “for  revenue 
only.’’  The  common,  sincere  type  of 
miml  among  them  is  emotional  rather 
than  logical,  governed  by,  i)rejudice 
rather  than  by  reason,  imaginative,  cred¬ 
ulous,  loving  the  miraculous  rather  than 
the  matter-of-fact,  and  with  a  limited 
range  of  knowledge.  1  cannot  recall 
meeting  a  genuine  convert  with  more 
than  a  limited  education,  though  there 
may  be  such.  But  those  who  are  bom 
or  have  been  brought  up  in  the  system 
may  get  the  highest  secular  education 
and  still  remain  very  strong  Mormons. 
The  Mormon  type  of  mind  is  hard  to 
reach ;  but  its  children  not  infrequently 
revert  backward  and  outward  and  de¬ 
velop  into  better  types ;  and  all  these 
must  have  the  gospel. 

The  incessant,  crafty,  pervasive,  elu¬ 


sive  activity  of  the  Mormon  “elder,” 
under  shrewd  if  insincere  superiors,  has 
seldom  if  ever  l^een  equalled  as  a  propa¬ 
gandist  force.  Mechanically  apostolic  in 
.some  of  its  metliods  and  shrewdly  wise 
in  others,  sophistically  wicked  in  what  it 
claims,  fails  to  claim  and  denies,  with 
messages  and  false  Bible  proofs  calcu¬ 
lated  to  "deceive  the  very  elect,”  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Mormon  wolf  in 
sheep’s  clothing  secures  many  victims. 
Backed  by  brainy  chief  priests  whose 
coffers  are  plenteous  with  tithing  and 
whose  control  of  men  in  every  avenue  of 
life  is  practically  unlimited,  Christianity 
has  no  mechanical  device  which  can  com- 
])are  with  this.  It  wants  none ;  its  power 
is  higher  and  more  effective  if  only  it 
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is  used ;  but  Mormonism  is  none  the  less 
dangerous  for  that  fact. 

In  Utah  itself  the  task  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  Mormon  problem  has  been  a 
tedious  and  difficult  one.  Little  by  little, 
chiefly  through  difficult  experiences, 
faithful  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  work 
have  noted  the  facts  and  studied  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  watched  the  effects  of  Mor¬ 
monism  and  of  various  methods  of  work 
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for  its  people.  To-day  an  hour’s  reading  land,  was  organized  to  meet  both  of 

will  tell  any  one  more  about  Mormon  doc-  these  needs.  Incorporated,  with  about 

trine  than  I  knew  after  years  of  labor  fifty  men  of  nine  denominations  in  its 

there.  And  this  doctrine  is  the  basis  of  official  lx)ards,  it  is  spreading  the  tnith 

the  whole  system  and  life.  everywhere,  and  in  the  West  is  reaching 

The  question  as  to  how  the  growth  of  the  homes  of  the  people  in  a  way  and  on 

this  evil  can  be  stopj^ed,  and  how  we  can  a  scale  never  before  attempted.  Fully 

rescue  its  310,000  present  adherents,  is  15.000  homes  have  been  visited  since  last 

one  of  exceeding  imi)ortance.  We  may  June,  and  over  1,300,000  pages  of  its 

assume  as  an  axiom  that  only  truth  can  sjxjcial  literature  used,  by  men  who  live 

truly  combat  error,  and  that  religious  the  year  round  in  missionary  wagons, 

truth  must  battle  religious  error.  doing  their  own  cooking  and  other  work 

.\' either  law  nor  secular  education  can  and  visitiiig  each  a  score  or  more  of  fam- 

meet  the  basic  need,  though  they  may  ilies  a  day  with  the  personal  and  printed 

help  and  should  be  used  to  the  utmost,  message  of  truth.  Evangelistic  meet- 

'I'he  fundamental  question  is  as  to  how  ings  are  also  held  in  destitute  places ; 

this  truth  can  be  made  effective ;  outside  and  all  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  frienflliness 

of  Mormon  regions,  in  keeping  more  to  the  needy  people  rather  than  of  an- 

people  from  being  deceived  into  Mor-  tagonism,  even  to  the  terrible  Mormon 

monism,  and  in  such  regions  in  win-  evil.  I  myself  made  about  800  such 

ning  people  from  the  delusion.  Neither  calls  last  summer,  receiving  the  domi- 

of  these  has  been  very  largely  done  thus  nant  impression  of  an  aching  missionary 

far,  though  much  heroic  effort  has  been  need  rather  than  any  other.  The  work- 

expended.  In  Utah  we  have  about  85  ers  serve  without  salary,  only  such  ex¬ 
churches,  of  seven  denominations,  with  ]>enses  as  may  be  necessary  being  provid- 

about  5.300  members,  to  reach  220,000  ed  ;  thus  proving  their  sincerity  and  refut- 

Mormons  compactly  organized.  These  ing  Mormon  cavils  by  evident  self-de- 

churches  and  their  mission  schools  reach  nial.  Localized  methods  are  not  enough 

only  about  76  places  out  of  356,  in  any  in  any  anti-Christian  field — witness 

way,  leaving  some  280  destitute;  and  touring  methods  in  every  foreign  mis- 

alx)ut  100,000  people,  mostly  Monuons,  sion.  The  Apostles  did  not  sit  down 

live  in  these  places.  The  other  120,000  and  wait  for  the  people  to  come  to  them, 

]\Iormons  in  Utah  almost  never  attend  hut  went  after  them.  So  must  we  do; 

any  service,  from  reasons  of  priestly  and  if  wisely  and  properly  done  this 

manipulation  and  control.  Probably  not  l)ringing  the  truth  into  kindly  contact 

one  grown  Mormon  in  a  hundred  hears  a  with  the  people  will  prove  a  power  which 

Christian  sermon  once  a  year.  In  Mor-  neither  man  nor  devils  can  resist.  The 

mon  regions  the  jieople  know  little  rea-  truth  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 

son  why  they  should  not  continue  to  be  tion  from  Mormonism  as  from  every 

Mormons,  and  elsewnerc  those  whom  the  other  evil.  But  it  can  only  be  such 

“elders"  might  reach  have  too  little  rca-  through  actual  contact  with  the  dying 

son  why  they  should  not  become  such.  .soul :  and  in  causing  this  contact  lies 

The  only  remedy  is  the  needed  truth  the  whole  solution  of  the  Mormon  prob- 

iiwdc  to  reach  both  classes.  (')therwisc  1cm. 

the  growth  will  probably  go  on. 

liie  Utah  Gospel  Mission,  of  Cleve-  Clkvki.ano,  O. 

Lite 

Oliver  Huckel 

Pain  is  a  gain,  * 

Sorrow  a  glorious  strife; 

Death  is  a  breath. 

And  Love  is  Lord  of  life. 


Dr. 

Hide  thou  thy  griefs, 

But  let  thy  joys  be  known ; 
Doubts  will  be  brief 
If  faith  shall  claim  its  own. 
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John  I 

At  a  religious  conference  held  the 
other  day,  all  the  denominations  in  town 
were  represented.  The  theme  was  the 
Bible.  The  Episcopal  rector  had  spoken 
eloquently  as  to  the  high  regard  which 
his  own  denomination  cherished  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Five  chapters  from  the 
Bible,  he  said,  are,  by  positive  rubric, 
prescribed  for  their  Sunday  morning 
service.  A  Methodist  brother  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  had  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  his  appreciation  of  this 
constant  and  reverent  use  to  which  the 
inspired  volume  is  put  in  a  sister  church. 
Instead,  he  made  the  rebutting  statement 
that  John  Wesley  had  left  the  Mother 
Church  in  order  to  gain  emancipation 
from  rubric  and  thus  to  exalt  the  Divine 
Word.  This  is  only  an  everyday  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  ascendency  which  is  gained 
in  the  minds  of  even  the  most  devout 
by  the  spirit  of  controversy.  And  the 
world  withholds  belief,  unconvinced  by 
piety  or  prayers,  because  believers  fail 
to  show  that  they  are  one. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  Prov¬ 
idence  of  God  relieves  the  church  of 
the  trouble  caused  by  devout  men  of  re¬ 
actionary  views.  In  the  case  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  the  method  was  by  changing 
the  man.  It  took  a  miracle  to  work  that 
revolution  in  opinion  which  transpired 
under  the  noonday  sky  near  Damascus. 
But  it  transformed  a  bigoted  conservative 
into  one  of  the  boldest  progressive  spirits 
of  any  age.  The  ordinary  method,  how¬ 
ever.  is  to  remove  the  man  by  death.  .\nd 
this  is  no  more  tardily  done  than  in  cases 
where  age  and  decreptitude  have  ex¬ 
tended  over  many  years.  Regret  as  to 
the  sumlering  of  the  human  tie  is  gen¬ 
uine.  So  is  thorough  respect  for  the 
character  of  him  who  is  gone.  But  upper¬ 
most  over  every  other  feeling,  is  that  of 
relief  at  the  prospect  ot  peace  for  the 
church.  There  are  graves  which  mark 
the  burial  beyond  resurrection  of  theolo¬ 
gical  strife  and  controversy.  .\nd  no 
sculptor,  by  the  grandest  monument  ever 


nglesant 

chiseled,  could  do  justice  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  such  burials  in  the  history  of 
the  church  and  the  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Our  Presbytery  has  been  dissolving 
several  pastoral  relations  lately.  Almost 
every  case  was  made  the  occasion  for 
doleful  remarks  as  to  the  insecurity  of  the 
])astorate,  the  restlessness  of  the  age  and 
the  general  demoralization  of  the  times. 
And  yet  in  every  case  referred  to,  there 
were  interior  conditions  which  could  not 
be  properly  described  in  public,  but  which 
rendered  the  termination  of  the  pastorate 
wholly  advisable  and  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary.  In  spite  of  their  correct  and  ample 
information  as  to  these  inside  facts,  the 
staple  debaters  in  Presbytery  argued 
upon  the  aforesaid  premises.  The  result 
was  a  strong  impression  conveyed  as  to 
the  tenure  of  the  pastoral  office  and  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  general  outlook  by 
which  the  clergy  are  confronted.  And 
herein  lies  the  vital  objection  to  these 
conventional  Presbyterial  proceedings. 
Unwittingly,  and  yet  unerringly,  they  do 
damage  to  that  l)ouyancy  of  spirit  which 
is  so  indispensable  a  factor  in  ministerial 
success. 

The  discussion  at  dinner  in  presence 
of  an  invited  company  one  evening  took 
up  the  public  outcry  against  the  recent 
inhuman  treatment  of  natives  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  by  our  army  stationed  there.  Two 
former  soldiers  of  our  Civil  War  of 
honorable  record  were  quite  supercilious 
in  their  remarks  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
President  and  certain  Senators.  People 
who  have  had  actual  experience  of  army 
life,  so  ran  their  argument,  know  that 
.Sherman’s  famous  dictum  “War  is  hell!’’ 
is  strictly  correct.  Acts  of  barbarity  in 
the  emergencies  of  the  battlefield  and 
camp  are  unavoidable  and  justifiable. 
But  military  men,  as  well  as  theologians, 
blunder  as  to  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
the  Providential  movement  of  thought. 
These  two  were  brave  soldiers  in  oqr 
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wars  of  forty  years  ago,  and  yet  their 
ideas  as  to  war  are  as  much  out  of  date 
to-day  as  the  rifles  with  which  they 
fought.  Public  sentiment  in  this  era  will 
not  tolerate  the  cruelties  of  former  war¬ 
fare.  That  sentiment  will  one  day  cause 
wars  to  cease  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
At  the  present  time  it  sternly  rebukes 
the  brute  spirit  which  was  winked  at  in 
the  wars  of  the  past.  “The  old  order 
changeth.”  If  creeds  are  revised,  so  also 
are  military  tactics.  And* the  new  ideas 
as  to  war  will  in  the  end  prove  far  more 
powerful  than  our  costliest  explosives  and 
our  most  modern  battleships. 

The  speech  of  the  First  Church  pastor 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Social  Union,  did  credit  to  both  his  good 
sense  and  his  progressive  spirit.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  the  use  of  the  Gloria,  the  Te 
Deum,  the  Magnificat,  thie  Creed,  the 
General  Confession  of  sin,  an  open 
church  all  day  long  and  the  observance 
of  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  As¬ 
cension  and  Whitsuntide.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  this  speech  would  not  have 
been  made;  or,  if  made,  it  would  have 
cost  the  speaker  his  pulpit.  A  stick 
thrust  in  the  sand  marks  the  incoming 
tide ;  hence  this  item. 

While  so  much  random  talk  is  uttered 
concerning  the  “dead  line”  in  the  min¬ 
istry,  a  healthful  reaction  is  evidencing 
itself  against  all  arbitrary  positions.  The 
progressive  clergyman,  who  kee]is  up 
with  the  onward  march  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  is  sure  to  escape  rude  reminders 

An  Alaskan 

Captain  G. 

In  1898  Valdez  (Alaska)  had  no 
church  organization,  but  a  few  weeks  af¬ 
ter  the  first  vessel  had  landed  at  that 
place,  a  few  Christian  people,  who  car¬ 
ried  their  Christianity  into  their  daily 
lives  and  actions,  organized  a  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  and  no  one  can  meas¬ 
ure  the  good  that  this  one  society  has 
done.  It  was  organized  on  April  25, 
1898  with  four  active  and  four  associate 


as  to  his  age.  And  church  committees, 
coming  in  contact  with  ministers  who  are 
growing  in  their  thought,  refuse  to  be 
governed  by  calculations  as  to  how  much 
they  have  grown  in  years.  Meanwhile, 
whatever  discrimination  is  temporarily 
made  against  the  old  minister,  attests 
the  bond  which  exists  between  the  true 
])reacher  of  Christ  and  the  masses  who 
live  by  toil.  For  the  laboring  man  now¬ 
adays  finds  himself  shelved  at  anywhere 
from  thirty-five  to  forty«-five  years  of 
age.  And  the  crucial  question  is  not  how 
the  ministry  is  faring  as  compared  with 
the  other  learned  professions,  but  wheth¬ 
er  its  experiences  are  running  parallel 
to  those  of  the  common  people. 

Coronation  of  the  Lamb 

Edward  N.  Pomeroy 

Lamb  iiood on  Mount  Zion,"' 

'I  he  Lamb  sUxin  from  the  foundation  0/  the  v  orld  ’* 
"'And  on  his  head  were  many  crowns." 

O  Lamb  of  God  enthroned  above ! 

O  I^nib  of  God  for  sinners  slain ! 

Tliy  immortality  of  loye 
Is  imniortality  of  pain. 

Thy  cross  is  lifted  to  the  sky. 

Before  the  birth  of  ages  old 
A  Lamb  for  sinners  slain  art  Thou ; 

Unnumbered  ages  are  unrolled 
.^nd  Thou  art  slain  for  sinners  now. 

Thy  anguish  stills  creation’s  cry; 

Thy  darkness  brngs  the  nations’  dawn : 

My  cross  is  lifted  to  the  sky, 

.\nd  lo,  the  world  to  Thee  is  drawn. 

The  Heavenly  temple  is  the  fane 
Where  countless  kingly  crowns  are  bought : 

Immortal  love’s  immortal  pain 
The  marvel  of  thy  crown  has  wrought. 

O  I^mb  of  God  for  sinners  slain! 

O  Uamb  enthroned  and  crowned  above! 

Thy  infinite,  immortal  pain 
Is  infinite,  immortal  love. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 


Endeavorer 

Armstrong 

members.  The  charter  members  were 
Melvin  Dempsey,  a  Cherokee  Indian,  J. 
G.  Snyder  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Goss. 

The  society  has  been  sustained  ever 
since  its  organization  and  has  only 
missed  one  meeting.  At  different  times 
itinerant  members  have  preached  for  the 
society. 

Mr.  Dempsey  has  been  the  leading 
worker  of  tliis  society  and  has  been  ably 
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assisted  by  Mr.  Snyder.  They  have 
worked  faithfully  and  hard.  The  soci¬ 
ety  first  held  its  meetings  in  a  tent,  but 
later  purchased  a  plot  of  ground  and 
built  a  comfortable  and  cozy  little 
building  or  hall  on  it.  This  room  is 
well  heated  and  lighted  and  is  open  every 
day  as  a  reading  room.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  society  it  is  also  used  by 
the  town  trustees  as  a  meeting  place  and 
also  for  public  meetings. 

While  this  is  a  good  work  yet  it  does 


below  zero.  Then  when  the  men  who 
had  succeeded  in  crossing  and  spent  the 
summer  in  the  valley  beyond,  using  up 
most  of  their  provisions,  were  taken 
down  with  the  dreaded  scurvy,  they 
must  retrace  their  steps  and  descend  this 
glacier.  Many  had  to  be  hauled  on 
sleds.  Tents  and  part  of  their  clothing 
had  to  be  thrown  away  and  just  barely 
enough  food  taken  along  to  keep  them 
from  starving.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  not  S  few  barely  got  over  alive. 


The  Summit, 

not  compare  with  the  relief  work  of  th* 
society  on  the  great  glacier. 

\’aldcz  Glacier  is  28  miles'  long  and 
on  an  average  over  two  miles  wide,  and 
over  this  great  mountain  of  ice  the  pros¬ 
pectors  traveled  the  past  four  years  to 
reach  the  Copper  river  valley.  The  trip 
is  one  of  greatest  danger  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  almost  indescribable,  especially  to 
one  not  used  to  traveling  in  Alaska. 
Many  a  poor  man’s  physical  system  has 
been  wrecked  in  his  endeavor  to  get  over 
it  and  many  lives  have  been  lost.  Ter¬ 
rific  winds  blow,  sometimes  at  the  rate 
of  60  miles  or  more,  making  it  imp>os- 
sible  to  stand  up  against  them  and  the 
temperature  falls  from  50  to  70  degrees 


Valdez  Glacier. 

Mr.  Dempsey  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  two  relief  stations  on  the  glac¬ 
ier.  lie  mentioned  it  to  the  society  and 
it  was  decided  to  undertake  the  work. 
Friends  of  the  society  helped,  but  Mr. 
Dempsey  has  borne  the  largest  part  of 
the  expense  himself.  The  first  station 
was  built  at  the  third  bench  of  the  glac¬ 
ier,  eleven  miles  from  its  base.  Eleven 
miles  further  at  what  is  known  as  the 
foot  of  the  summit  another  was  built, 
and  at  the  summit  a  flag  pole  was  raised 
from  which  a  red  cross  flag  waves  to 
the  breeze  to  encourage  the  weary  trav¬ 
eler  from  either  direction. 

In  these  relief  stations  were  placed 
stoves,  wood,  oil,  meat,  flour,  tea,  coflFec 
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and  many  other  articles  of  food  and  med¬ 
icine  for  the  traveler.  Several  coal  oil 
.stoves  were  provided,  with  oil,  as  wood 


'I'he  First  Refuge 

i.s  scarce  and  the  little  there  is  is  almost 


always  covered  with  snow. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  used  these 
stations,  but  it  is  admitted  that  hundreds 
of  lives  have  been  saved  by  them.  Many 
a  poor  man  and  some  women  have  been 
just  able  to  reach  a  station  in  time  to 
save  their  lives.  Eternity  alone  can  tell 
the  good  that  was  done  by  these  En- 
deavorers  in  this  wonderful  work  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  Christianity. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  Men  were  lost  in 
the  snow  storms.  The  society  organized 
relief  parties  headed  by  the  undaunted 
Dempsey.  Five  bodies  at  one  time  were 
found  by  them  and  were  given  a  Chris¬ 
tian  burial  from  the  little  C.  E.  hall. 


Four  bodies  were  rescued  at  another 
time.  The  relatives  were  notified  and 
the  pitiful  grateful  letters  from  heart¬ 
broken  wives,  mothers  and  relatives  re¬ 
paid  these  Endeavorers  for  their  self- 
sacrificing  work.  “By  their  fruits  ye 
sliall  know  them.”  This  was  practical 
religion. 


The  Endeavorers,  only  three  or  four 
in  number,  instituted  and  carried  on  this 
work.  They  were  assisted  in  many  ways 
by  others  but  to  Melvin  Dempsey  be¬ 
longs  the  lion  share  of  the  honor. 

Melvin  Dempsey  the  leader  in  this 
work  and  the  doer  of  many  other  good 
deeds  is  not  a  prepossessing  looking 
man ;  not  a  man  of  great  education,  or 
numerous  attainments.  He  is  simply  a 
humble  son  of  Cherokee  Indians.  But 
the  secret  of  his  gootlncss  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  follower  of  the  Christ  who  com¬ 
mended  the  gooil  Samaritan,  and  lives 
his  religion  each  day.  Among  his  fel¬ 
low  miners  and  prospectors  and  all  those 
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who  know  him  he  i^  respected  and  loved, 
and  when  the  great  final  “clean  up”  of 
this  life  is  made,  Melvin  Dempsey  will 
have  a  crown  of  richer  and  brighter  gold 
than  was  ever  discovered  in  the  great 
frozen  North-West. 

New  York. 


(UM 


Divie  Bethune  McCartee  M.D. — Pioneer 
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A  Sketch  o 

Henry  Wi 

The  career  of  Dr.  McCartee  exempli¬ 
fies,  in  its  range,  all  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  work  likely  to  be  done  by  a  foreign 
missionary;  as  it  also  shows  the  inter¬ 
national  functions  an<l  uses  that  often 
make  a  missionary  the  most  indispensa¬ 
ble  nexus  between  the  Orient  and  the 
Western  world.  Of  Scotch  and  Hugue¬ 
not  ancestry,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  McCartee,  S.T.D.,  a  Presby¬ 
terian  clergyman,  he  was  bom  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Jan.  13th,  1820,  and  died  at  San 
Francisco,  July  17th,  1900.  He  was  de¬ 
scended  in  the  fourth  generation  from 
Isabella  Graham,  prominently  identified 
with  the  beginnings  of  organized  charity 
and  missionary  enterprise  in  New  York. 
His  mother’s  brother  was  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Bethune,  D.D.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Brooklyn,  and  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  who  was  greatly  admired 
for  broad  culture,  rare  eloquence  and  a 
noble  and  winning  personality ;  and  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  edition  of  Walton’s  Angler. 

Divie  Bethune  McCartee  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1840.  On  October  6th, 
1843  he  sailed  for  China  under  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  as  a  med¬ 
ical  missionary.  He  reached  Hong  Kong 
February  19th,  1844.  and  his  destination 
at  Ningpo,  July  21st.  He  was  the  first 
Protestant  missionary  to  make  a  pro¬ 
longed  residence  at  Ningpo,  where -he 
founded  the  Presbyterian  Mission ;  and 
with  some  absences,  that  city  became  his 
principal  home  for  twenty-eight  years,  or 
till  1872.  Thereon  February  ist,  1853,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Juana  M.  Knight, 
who  the  year  before  had  gone  to  China 
as  the  first  unmarried  lady  commissioned 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board.  She  sur¬ 
vives  her  husband,  and  always  in  every 
place  has  exerted  the  influence  of  a  well- 
educated,  refined  and  beneficent  Chris¬ 
tian  gentlewoman,  a  true  missionary  and 
wife. 

An  Old  Testament  Bible  History  com-' 
piled  by  her,  and  edited,  translated  and 
published  by  her  husband  in  the  court 
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iam  Rankin 

dialect  in  1865,  is  still  used  as  a  text- 
Ixwk.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Chinese  Recorder  as  one  of  the 
two  books  that  arc  read  in  every  province 
of  China. 

Nearly  four  months,  December,  1861 
to  April,  1862,  Dr.  McCartee  spent  in 
Japan  with  the  very  earliest  group  of 
IVotestant  missionaries  there,  Drs.  S.  R. 
Brown,  Jas.  C.  Hepburn  and  D.  B.  Sim¬ 
mons,  who  were  living  then  at  Kana- 
gawa ;  the  first  two  of  whom  he  hajj 
known  long  before  in  China.  Dr.  McCar¬ 
tee  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
live  in  his  own  hired  house  at  Yokohama 
Dr.  \'erbeck  was  then  at  Nagasaki,  and 
the  first  U.  S.  Commissioner,  the  Hon. 
Townsend  Harris,  was  the  only  foreigner 
allowed  to  reside  at  Yedo,  as  the  city 
then  was  called.  This  short  visit  made 
for  health  was  not  thrown  away.  At 
this  time  Dr.  McCartee  secured  the  first 
set  of  matrices  ever  cut  for  a  font  of 
the  Japanese  Hiragana  characters.  These 
were  cut,  or  ol)tained,  by  a  Japanese 
scholar  at  the  risk  of  his  life  for  Dr. 
McCartee,  on  a  ruled  block  of  yellow 
lK)x-wood  which  the  latter  had  taken  to 
Japan  for  this  purpose  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Mission  Press  at  Shang¬ 
hai.  Dr.  McCartee,  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  written  characters,  had  been 
able  to  communicate  with  this  Japanese 
scholar,  who  in  turn  was  anxious  to  learn 
English ;  and  had  given  him  several  les¬ 
sons  in  English,  and  other  helpful  inter¬ 
course,  every  week.  The  Japanese  scho¬ 
lar  was  particularly  ready  to  show  his 
appreciation  of  this  favor;  and,  just  be¬ 
fore  Dr.  McCartee  left  the  country,  came 
to  him  at  night,  disguised,  and  without 
his  swords,  to  deliver  to  him  the  com¬ 
pleted  block;  saying  that  it  might  cost 
him  his  head  if  he  were  discovered.  The 
block  w’as  taken  to  Shanghai,  where  the 
tvpes  were  made;  although  for  some  years 
longer  it  was  dangerous  to  circulate  in 
Japan  Christian  literature  in  the  native 
language.  But  a  tract  which  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Cartee  had  composed  in  Chinese  in  1851 
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was  translated  by  Dr.  Hepburn  into 
Japanese;  and,  as  Dr.  Hepburn  says,  it 
was  secretly  cut  in  blocks  in  Yokohama, 
carried  over  by  him  to  Shanghai,  where 
5,000  copies  were  printed  at  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission  Press,  and  taken  back  to 
Japan  in  1867 — the  first  Protestant 
Christian  tract  in  Japanese.  In  the  three 
countries  and  languages  of  China,  Japan 
and  Korea,  it  has  now  had  an  immense 
and  influential  circulation.  Its  latest  re¬ 
vision  at  the  hands  of  the  author  was 
made  in  Japanese  in  the  year  1890,  and  is 
called  Makotono  Michi.  It  forms  “An 
Easy  Introduction  to  Christianity,”  and 
is  a  little  classic  of  its  kind. 

For  about  three  years,  1862-1865,  Dr. 
McCartee  did  pioneer  work  in  Chefoo, 
and  there  aided  Dr.  Corbett,  who  arrived 
later  than  himself,  in  organizing  the  first 
Christian  Church  of  that  place.  One 
prosperous  church  Dr.  McCartee  organ¬ 
ized  after  this  in  Ningpo,  chiefly  by  his 
own  efforts ;  and  with  it  to  the  end  of 
his  life  retained  a  vital  and  fostering 
connection.  But  during  all  of  the  twenty- 
eight  years,  1844-1872,  he  was  chiefly 
employed  in  medical  and  evangelistic 
work :  although  he  also  accomplished 
much  literary  work  in  Chinese,  compos¬ 
ing,  editing  or  translating  not  fewer  than 
thirty-four  books  and  tracts  of  a  ret-' 
ligious  and  educational  sort,  of  which  a 
bibliographical  list  is  given  in  Wylie’s 
Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries  to 
the  Chinese. 

Besides  this  he  often  acted  as  U.  S. 
Consul,  or  in  consular  employment  at 
Ningpo,  Chefoo  and  Shanghai;  and  sev¬ 
eral  times  he  successfully  effected  diplo¬ 
matic  work  of  unusual  delicacy  and  im- 
I)ortance,  and  juridical  work  in  the 
Mixed  Court  at  Shanghai.  He  held  that 
his  calling  as  a  missionary  did  not  ab¬ 
solve  him  from  his  obligation  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States ;  but  every 
commission  that  he  received,  and  they 
were  many,  was  wholly  unsolicited  by 
himself,  and  so  soon  as  he  properly  could 
he  always  relinquished  his  civil  appoint¬ 
ments.  In  1861,  when  the  T’aiping  re¬ 
bellion  was  at  its  height,  he  accompanied 
Flag  Officer  Stribling  and  his  small 
squadron  to  treat  with  the  rel>els  at  Nan¬ 
king.  And  largely  by  his  courage,  tact, 
and  knowledge  of  the  native  ways  and 
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languages,  he  secured  personal  access  to 
their  leaders,  and  from  them  a  sealed 
guarantee  of  protection  for  all  Americans 
against  violence  from  the  rebels,  and  fo 
all  natives  in  the  enrploy  or  care  of 
American  citizens.  By  these  terms  a  tew 
months  later  in  Ningpo  many  native 
Christians,  and  their  relatives,  who  had 
been  held  as  prisoners,  wiere  releasedi 
from  durance,  and  much  impending  mas¬ 
sacre  was  prevented.  But  for  Dr.  Mc- 
Cartee’s  part  in  the  stipulations  presented 
these  would  have  called  for  nothing 
more  than  the  protection  of  Americans 
engaged  in  trade. 

Again  in  1865,  in  the  capacity  of  Con¬ 
sul  at  Chefoo,  he  effected  the  settlement 
of  a  dispute  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Min¬ 
ister  Burlingame  in  the  U.  S.  Foreign 
Relations  for  1866  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  cases  for  diplomatic  action  he 
had  met  with.  In  1872  at  the  request  of 
Consul  General  George  F.  Seward.  Dr. 
McCartee  acted  as  interpreter  and  U.  S. 
.\sses.soT  in  the  Mixed  Court  at  Shang¬ 
hai.  At  that  time  a  Peruvian  vessel,  the 
Maria  Lus,  with  300  Chinese  coolies  on 
her  w'ay  from  Macao  to  Peru,  was  driven 
by  a  typhoon  into  the  harbor  at  Yoko¬ 
hama,  where  the  coolies  appealed  for 
rescue.  The  cruelties  practiced  upon  the 
Chinese  at  the  Chincha  Islands  were  well 
known,  and  the  Japanese  authorities  in¬ 
tervened.  Dr.  McCartee  represented  to 
the  Taotai  of  Shanghai  that  the  Chinese 
government  should  not  allow  these  300 
men  to  remain  a  charge  to  the  Japanese. 
The  Taotai  was  thus  led  to  memorialize 
the  Viceroy,  who  appointed  the  Chinese 
Judge  of  the  Mixed  Court,  together  with 
Dr.  McCartee  as  Advisor,  to  proceed  to 
Japan  and  receive  the  coolies.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  centuries  that  an  envoy 
from  China  had  been  sent  to  Japan ;  and 
this  event  not  only  ended  the  nefarious 
traffic  which  had  gone  on  for  years,  but 
it  formed  the  beginning  of  modern  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  between  those  countries. 
The  Japanese  authorities  treated  them 
with  great  distinction,  and  the  mission 
was  successfully  fulfilled.  After  the  safe 
return  of  the  coolies  Dr.  McCartee  re¬ 
ceived  a  gold  medal  and  complimentary 
letter  from  the  Chinese  authorities. 

In  that  year  of  1872  Dr.  Guido  F.  Ver- 
beck  was  Advisor  to  the  Japanese  De- 
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partment  of  Education,  and  Director  of 
the  Institution  which  formed  the  incip¬ 
ient  University  of  Tokyo.  Dr.  McCartee 
had  become  acquainted  with  him  ten 
years  before  at  Nagasaki,  and  the  two 
men  had  then  entered  upon  a  friendship 
which  ripened  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Ver- 
beck  twenty-six  years  later,  1898.  It  is  said 
of  Dr.  Verbeck  by  his  recent  biographer. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Griffiths  (p.  21)  that  “He  had 
no  one  very  close  intimate  among  his 
friends.”  An  exception  however  must  be 
made  for  Dr.  iMcCartee;  for  these  two 
veterans  during  their  later  years  were 
peculiarly  congenial  and  affectionately  in¬ 
timate,  as  their  respective  families  can 
readily  show. 

At  the  instance  and  by  the  persuasion 
of  Dr.  Verbeck,  Dr.  McCartee  received 
and  accepted  at  this  time  an  appointment 
as  Professor  of  Law  and  of  Natural 
Science  at  the  University  of  Tokyo.  So 
ended  his  first  twenty-eight  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  mostly  given  to  China,  and  so  began 
a  second  twenty-eight  years  of  serv¬ 
ice,  chiefly  devoted  to  Japan ;  although 
this  later  period  still  included  some  of  his 
most  important  work  for  China.  He  held 
this  University  position  for  five  years, 
doing  much  besides  for  the  organization 
of  the  library,  the  collections,  botanical 
garden,  and  the  Tokyo  Girls’  Normal 
School.  All  of  this  labor  gave  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  Japanese  government, 
and  received  abundant  evidence  of  its 
high  appreciation. 

In  1877  Dr.  McCartee  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition.  and  returned  for  six  months  to 
Shanghai ;  where  he  was  called  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  functions  of  Vice  Consul 
General,  U.  S.  Assessor  of  Mixed  Court, 
and  Director  of  Mails  in  the  Consulate. 
It  was  during  a  difficult  exigency  of  the 
Consulate  that  he  held  this  post,  resign¬ 
ing  it  when  the  exigency  was  past.  With  the 
extreme  regret  and  highest  encomiums  of 
Consul  General  G.  Wiley  Wells  he  was 
released  in  November.  1877,  to  become 
Foreign  Advisor,  with  the  rank  of  Secre- 
tarv,  to  the  first  Chinese  Legation  in 
Japan.  It  was  probablv  not  a  little  due 
to  his  own  influence  that  this  Legation 
was  established  at  that  time.  There  were 
two  envoys  connected  with  it.  a  Minister 
and  a  Vice  Minister,  of  whom  the  second 
had  been  a  Ningpo  merchant,  and  for 


years  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Dr.  McCartee. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  enterprise, 
greatly  interested  in  foreign  sciences,  and 
in  the  renovation  of  his  own  country. 
He  became  an  officer  in  the  imperial  serv¬ 
ice,  and  maintained  with  Dr.  McCartee  a 
correspondence  during  the  latter’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  Tokyo.  Dr.  McCartee  regarded 
him  as  a  fit  man  to  introduce  as  a  Chinese 
embassy  to  Japan,  and  told  him  the 
Chinese  government  ought  to  have  a  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Japan,  and  that  he  should 
obtain  the  appointment  of  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral.  This  man  had  not  hitherto  been  of 
high  official  rank;  but  he  successfully 
urged  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of 
his  superiors,  and  this  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  embassy  with  which  he 
was  sent  as  a  Vice  Minister.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  receiving  this  appointment  he 
sought  out  his  old  friend.  Dr.  McCartee, 
then  at  the  Consulate  in  Shanghai,  and 
urged  him  to  accompany  the  embassy  as 
Foreign  Secretary  and  Advisor.  With 
the  reluctant  consent  of  Consul  General 
Wells,  who  did  not  like  to  part  with  him, 
and  the  urgent  solicitation  of  U.  S.  Min¬ 
ister  Bingham  at  Tokyo,  who  regarded 
Dr.  McCartee’s  appointment  to  this  post 
as  most  auspicious  for  the  interests  of 
three  governments,  the  position  was  ac¬ 
cepted. 

During  his  incumbency  of  this  office 
occurred  a  serious  dispute  over  the  re¬ 
spective  claims  of  China  and  Japan  to  the 
Loochoo  Islands.  General  U.  S.  Grant 
had  reached  Japan  from  China,  and  had 
been  asked  by  Li  Hung  Chang  to  mediate 
in  this  controversy.  He  spoke  of  this  to 
Dr.  McCartee,  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
reception  committee  organized  by  Ameri¬ 
can  residents  to  meet  General  Grant,  was 
thrown  much  with  the  General  during  his 
soioum  in  East  Japan.  General  Grant 
said  frankly  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Loochoo  Islands  to  act  as 
arbitrator  in  the  case.  Rut  Dr.  McCartee 
had  thoroughly  studied  all  the  maps  and 
native  literature  of  the  subject.both  Chin¬ 
ese  and  Japanese,  that  he  had  been  able  to 
collect  with  a  year’s  search.  He  sug¬ 
gested  to  General  Grant  the  basis  of  com¬ 
promise  which  was  afterward  proposed 
by  the  Government  of  Japan.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  then  were  not  ready  to  accept  it, 
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and  lost  the  whole  of  their  claims;  but 
the  offer  was  the  best  that  Japan  could 
then  have  been  induced  to  make.  Dr. 
-McCartee  also  published  anonymously  in 
the  ja})an  Gazette  a  series  of  letters  en¬ 
titled  Audi  Alteram  Partem  which  occa 
sioned  much  surprise,  and  exerted  much 
induence,  by  their  exhaustive  treatment 
of  the  subject ;  although  it  was  some  time 
before  their  autlior  was  known  outside 
of  the  Chinese  Legation.  These  were 
republished  as  a  pamphlet,  and  were  also 
translated  into  Chinese,  and  form  an  im- 
ix)rtant  contribution,  based  on  original 
sources,  to  the  political  history  of  the 
countries  concerned.  While  connected 
with  this  embassy,  Dr.  McCartee  did  all 
the  translating  into  Chinese  character  of 
the  Japanese,  French  and  English  docu¬ 
ments  which  the  embassy  handled ;  as  in 
1862-3  he  had  completed  the  Bridgman- 
Culbertson  version  of  the  entire  Bible 
into  Chinese  by  translating  directly  from 
the  Hebrew  text  the  book  of  Jeremiah’s 
Lamentations.  For  his  services  in  the 
Legation  the  Chinese  Government  gave 
him  the  permanent  rank  of  Honorary 
Consul  General,  and  other  marks  of  un¬ 
usual  favor ;  only  wishing  that  these 
services  might  be  retained.  But  in  May, 
1880,  Dr.  McCartee  resigned  this  posi¬ 
tion  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Here  he  remained  seven  years,  attending 
to  the  education  of  a  ward,  writing  for 
a  projected  edition  of  Appleton’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia,  acting  for  some  time  as  Ameri¬ 
can  Secretary  to  the  Japanese  Legation 
in  Washington,  giving  expert  assistance 
in  arranging  collections  at  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  and  all  the  time  keep¬ 
ing  up  his  Japanese  studies  and  interests. 

In  May,  1887,  he  spent  a  summer  in 
Japan,  then  a  year  in  Amoy  engaged 
in  missionary  work  at  his  own  charges, 
and  then  six  months  in  the  same  manner 
at  Kobe.  In  April,  1889,  he  accepted 
reappointment  under  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  a  connection  intermitted  since 
1872;  and  spent  ten  years  in  Tokyo  as 
a  member  of  its  East  Japan  Mission, 
teaching,  aiding  in  church  work,  making 
evangelistic  visits  to  hospitals  and 
prisons,  writing  and  translating  into  Jap¬ 
anese  several  widely  influential  tracts. 
During  the  most  of  these  ten  years  he 


was  also  engaged  upon  a  critical  and 
exegetical  work  dealing  more  especially 
with  the  Chinese  characters  employed  in 
the  Japanese  version  of  the  New  I'esta- 
ment.  This  was  left  nearly  completed 
at  his  death ;  and  as  Dr.  McCartee  was 
practically  faipiliar  from  his  youth  with 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  was  a  good  scholar 
in  the  Japanese  written  language,  and  as 
a  sinologue  was  unsurpassed,  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  this  unfinished  work 
would  still,  with  proper  editing,  prove 
invaluable  to  the  scholarship  and  Chris 
tianity  of  Japan;  unless  by  some  un¬ 
happy  accident  the  manuscript  has  been 
lost. 

His  illness  began  August  1899.  In 
October  he  sailed  for  San  Francisco  to 
find  a  milder  winter,  and  make  a  final 
disiKJsition  of  his  affairs.  Here  he  ral¬ 
lied  and  accomplished  this  purpose,  but 
died  July  17th,  1900,  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  a  pioneer  missionary  who  had  been 
‘‘made  all  things  to  all  men.”  (I  Cor.  9; 
22.).  It  is  fortunate  for  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  either  the  history  of  Christian 
missions,  or  the  transformation  of  the 
bar  East,  that  this  admirable  and  event¬ 
ful  life  is  not  left  wholly  unrecorded. 
Dr.  McCartee  was  strongly  averse  to 
autobiography,  but  for  twenty-five  years 
he  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by  different 
ones  to  commit  his  memories  to  writing. 
As  a  last  resort  all  the  members  of  the 
Tokyo  Mission  with  which  he  was  con¬ 
nected,  by  formal  and  unanimous  reso¬ 
lution,  entreated  him  to  undertake  this 
labor ;  and  two  years  before  his  death  he 
set  about  it  with  a  most  felicitous  result. 
Having  the  constant  encouragement  and 
efficient  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Miller,  of  the  American  Legation  at  Tok¬ 
yo,  he  completed  his  personal  narrative 
to  the  year  1880,  at  which  time  he  passed 
his  sixtieth  birthday,  left  the  Chinese  Le¬ 
gation  and  returned  to  the  United  States, 
thus  covering  all  of  his  more  vigorous 
years.  So  far  the  book  was  nearly  ready 
for  publication  when  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  present  writer  to  bring  the  story  to 
its  proper  close,  and  sum  up  the  values 
of  the  life  portrayed.  With  this  done, 
the  volume,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  shortly 
issued. 


The  Soul’s  Awakening 

Rev.  E.  Tallmadge  Root 


Within  a  narrow  valley  I  arose 
From  dreamless  sleep.  The  morning  mists  dis¬ 
persed. 

On  every  side  the  hills  abruptly  rose, 

Hiding  behind  their  forest-mantled  slopes 
All  save  the  sky.  A  little  sparkling  brook 
Wound  through  a  meadow  bright  with  flowers 
and  dew. 

And  from  a  hazel  copse  the  sweetvoiced  thrush 
Welcomed  the  dawn. 

Awhile  I  lingered  there. 
Chasing  the  shadows  of  the  dancing  leaves. 
Smiling  at  smiling  faces  in  each  pool. 

And  in  pleased  wonder  list’ning  to  tbe  sound 
Of  mine  own  voice  re-echoed  from  the  hills. 
This  was  my  world,  and  I  a  gleeful  child. 
Then  up  the  glen  I  wanflered.  Bright  cas- 
•  cades 

Chattered  and  laughed  with  me ;  and  tiny  lakes. 
In  the  soft,  filtered  light,  lay  cool  and  still 
Till  I  would  fain  have  been  the  speckled  trout. 
Which  sported  in  their  waters. 

On  I  strayed. 

My  path  led  from  the  brook.  Its  murmur 
died. 

Still  pleading  with  its  playmate  to  return: 
But  just  then  I,  all  eager,  ran  to  reach 
What  seemed  the  hill’s  high  crest,  and  heeded 
not. 

At  other  times,  the  path  seemed  rough  and 
steep ; 

And  many  a  mossy  nook  and  nodding  flower 
Turned  me  aside. 

But  as  pine  after  pine. 

Up  to  whose  lordly  crown  I  looked  in  awe. 
Was  added  to  the  dark-green  sea  below ; 

And  through  the  tree-tops  I  began  to  catch 
Glimpses  of  landscape — then,  my  soul  awoke ! 
Exultingly  I  raised  a  shout  so  glad 
That  cliff  and  coppice  their  long  silence  broke. 
And  the  fierce  eagle,  startled,  screamed  o’er- 
head. 

Oh,  rapt’rous  moment!  But  a  few  more 
steps — 

Full  on  my  sight  it  breaks,  a  world  outspread ! 
What  rugged  ranges  with  dense  forests  dark! 
What  graceful  curves  of  hill  and  fertile  dale. 
And  smiling  plain,  and  sweeps  of  wave-washed 
shore ! 

Flashing  with  sunlight,  gleam  out  winding 
streams. 

Here  dashing  down  their  straitbeds,  rock- 
bestrewn. 

And  flowing  there  with  current  calm  and  deep. 
On  toward  the  changeless,  ever-changing  sea. 
The  grand,  the  mighty,  the  mysterious ! 

And  what  before  me?  O  my  soul,  faint 
not! 

This,  but  the  footstool  of  yon  giant  peak. 
Crowned  with  what  awful  crags,  whose  dizzy 
heights 

Look  down  upon  the  eagle  as  he  soars 


Far,  far  above  these  stunted  mountam-pmes ! 
Upon  its  summit  sleep  the  wearied  clouds. 

But  stay — not  all  is  cloud — nay,  higher  yet 
Mountain  on  mountain  rises,  alp  on  alp. 

In  silent  majesty.  Their  slopes  of  ice. 

Their  great  ravines  and  earthquake-riven  sides. 
Softened  and  blended  by  the  distance,  grow 
Ethereal,  and  melt  into  a  haze 
Which  hides  still  grander  from  my  straining 
eyes. 

And  is  it  mine  to  scale  those  glistening 
heights  ? 

The  widening  horizen’s  circle  vast, 

1'he  pleasure  of  exertion — ever  mine? 

Oh,  haste,  haste,  loit’ring  feet !  would  that  mine 
eyes 

Could  lend  the  speed  of  vision  unto  you! 

Ye  tempt  me  not,  O  quickly-fading  flowers; 
Nor  ye,  luxurious  groves  of  slothful  ease; 

Nor  dost  thou  daunt  my  courage,  dismal 
stream. 

Through  whose  black  waters  I  so  soon  must 
pass ! 

Though  ghastly  precipices  shut  me  in. 
Though  lengthening  shadows  fall  across  my 
path, 

.'\nd  through  the  dusk  I  hear  thy  troubled 
waves 

Murmur  of  endless  darkness  and  despair — 
With  faith  unfaltering.  I’ll  breast  thy  flood 
And  laugh  thy  rage  and  impotence  to  scorn. 
Gladly  I’ll  let  thy  torrent  bear  away 
The  robe  that  now  impedes  my  eager  feet; 
And  while  thine  icy  waves  still  round  me  rave. 
My  dripping  arms  shall  stretch  in  speechless 
joy 

Toward  the  bright  peaks  which  beckon 
through  the  gloom ! 

Where,  sullen  river,  is  thy  victory? 

Far,  far  above  thy  scenes  of  loss  and  woe. 

The  sunlight  once  again  shall  greet  mine  eyes. 
And  once  again,  on  every  side,  shall  stretch 
The  ever-vaster  landscape;  while  the  air 
The  crisp,  life-giving  mountain  air  shall  bring 
Fresh  vigor  to  my  frame  and  wake  each  sense 
To  new  acuteness.  Sleep-compelling  night 
No  more  shall  spread  o’er  me  his  dusky  wings: 
Nor  thought  of  pain  or  weariness  shall  maim 
my  soul ! 

The  stars  shall  fade,  the  blazing  sun  expire, 
The  heavens  above  shall  vanish  like  a  scroll. 
And  wearied  Time  himself  shall  seek  repose 
On  the  calm  bosom  of  eternity: 

But  my  way  still  from  height  to  height  shall 
lead : 

From  joy  to  joy  my  ravished  heart  shall  haste: 
My  progress  ever  shall  be  just  begun! 

O  ecstasy  too  deep  for  mortal  frame ! 

O  grandeur  too  sublime  for  human  mind ! 

O  thought  which  God  alone  can  comprehend, 
Spare  my  o’erflowing  heart! 

Providence,  R.  I. 


How  to  Be  Happy  with  the  Janitor 

Christine  Terhune  Herrick 


In  the  tirst  place,  do  not  begin  your 
career  in  a  tlat  by  rubbing  tire  janitor 
the  wrong  way.  He  likewise  is  a  verte¬ 
brate  animal,  although  most  persons  seem 
to  fail  to  recognize  this  as  a  fact.  He 
even  has  “feelings,” — not  merely  physi¬ 
cal  sensations,  but  real  feelings  in  that 
part  of  his  anatomy  which  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  call  his  heart.  Wherever  they  may 
be  it  is  quite  possible  to  hurt  them  or  to 
wound  his  vanity  and  then  trouble  be- 
gins. 

Being  but  human,  the  janitor  likes  to 
have  his  brief  authority  recognized.  It  is 
not  much  of  an  authority,  but  since  it  is 
all  he  has,  it  means  a  good  deal  to  him. 
He  does  not  like  to  be  ordered  about 
as  if  he  were  a  porter  or  a  caretaker  or 
any  other  ordinary  member  of  society. 
He  is  a  janitor !  Another  illustration,  by 
the  way,  of  the  danger  of  putting  great 
power  into  the  hand  of  a  single  man. 
Upon  him  depend  the  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  everyone  in  the  house.  Small 
wonder  if  the  knowledge  tends  to  make 
him  arrogant. 

The  sensible  man  and  woman  do  not 
fight  with  immutable  conditions.  Instead, 
they  accommo<late  themselves  to  circum¬ 
stances.  In  a  flat  the  janitor  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  circumstance. 

So,  when  a  new  tenant  enters  an  apart¬ 
ment  house  he  must  not  make  the  fatal 
mistake  of  thinking  that  the  mere  fact 
of  paying  his  rent  has  given  him  any  in¬ 
alienable  rights.  Instead  of  this,  let  him 
lead  off  by  making  a  friend  of  his  janitor. 

Not  a  friend  perhaps  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  word.  Even  yet  flat  etiquette 
does  not  demand  that  the  janitor  shall 
be  invited  to  dinner  or  shall  be  on  calling 
terms,  except  so  far  as  business  is  con¬ 
cerned.  But  the  tenant  should  at  all 
events  be  in  friendly  relations  with  him. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  well  to  achieve 
a  small  exchange  of  coin  of  the  republic. 
Never  yet  lived  the  janitor  who  would 
not  accept  even  a  modest  tip.  If  he  gets 
it  early  in  the  action,  that  most  potent 
form  of  gratitude,  which  has  been  de¬ 
fined  as  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come, 
will  move  him  to  exertions  he  would 


never  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  non-tip- 

riiis  is  one  of  the  places  where  high 
l)riiiciples  on  tipping  are  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  I 
have  known  strenuous  souls  who  took 
moral  grounds  about  tipping  succeed  in 
hopelessly  antagonizing  the  janitor  and 
in  condemning  themselves  to  a  life  of 
misery  by  too  strict  adherence  to  convic¬ 
tions.  The  tip,  when  it  passes  between 
the  tenant  and  the  janitor,  blesses  him 
that  gives  more  than  him  that  takes. 

But  tips  alone  are  not  enough.  There 
should  be  a  due  amount  of  courtesy 
shown  to  the  custodian  of  sweetness  and 
light  for  the  premises.  Such  courtesy 
might  perhaps  seem  to  be  taken  for 
granted  when  the  tenant  is  of  gentle  birth 
and  breeding,  but  it  is  not  always  in 
evidence.  The  janitor  recognizes  its  pos¬ 
sessor  when  he  meets  him  or  her. 

One  woman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  is 
socially  pleasant  to  know,  has  nothing  but 
hard  words  for  her  janitor.  It  is  not  be¬ 
cause  she  is  stingy  in  the  matter  of  tips. 
She  pays  generously  for  extra  service 
and  remembers  the  janitor  at  Christmas. 
But  her  orders  are  always  given  as 
orders,  never  presented  as  requests.  If 
things  do  not  go  the  right  way,  she  scolds. 
The  janitor  resents  it  and  takes  out  his 
resentment  in  the  fashion  that  first  sug¬ 
gests  itself  to  him,  by  surly  words  and 
clelayed  obedience.  To  her  he  is  the 
epitome  of  surliness,  even  for  a  janitor, 
cither  tenants  in  the  house  find  him  good 
natured,  obliging  and  civil.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  one  takes  him. 

Another  mode  of  displaying  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  janitor  is  by  recognizing  his 
hours.  In  every  apartment  house  there 
are  fixed  times  for  certain  operations, 
such  as  sending  down  ashes  and  garbage, 
sending  up  coal  and  the  like.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  tenants  fall  in  with  these  times 
and  seasons.  But  there  are  others  who 
are  either  thoughtless  or  selfish,  and  take 
the  ground  that  the  janitor  is  there  to 
serve  the  inmates  of  the  house.  For  him 
they  have  no  feeling  beyond  that  which 
they  would  show  to  a  machine.  They 


6 1  o  The  Evangelist 

make  demands  upon  him  out  of  hours,  go  without  sapng  that  no  tenant  should 

expect  him  to  be  at  their  call  during  the  ever  allow  the  janitor  to  gossip  to  him  or 

period  to  which  he  has  a  right  to  leisure,  to  her  about  any  other  tenant,  but  the 

and  too  often  give  their  orders  for  work  admonition  is  not  unneeded.  In  such  a 

out  of  time  in  a  manner  calculated  to  case  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  old 

rouse  ire  in  the  breast  of  Moses  or  of  Job.  saying  that  a  dog  who  will  fetch  a  bone 

Such  persons  as  these  should  forswear  will  carry  one.  'I'he  gossip  that  the  jani- 

rtats  and  go  to  Brooklyn  and  live  in  a  tor  retails  to  a  tenant  will  be  exchanged 

whole  house.  They  are  not  fitted  for  the  for  gossip  about  him  at  the  first  oppor- 

segregated  life.  tunity. 

After  one  has  reached  the  point  of  It  is  doubtless  true  that  familiarity 
polish  where  one  tips  the  janitor  when  dcH?s  not  breed  contempt  except  alxnit 
occasion  requires  it,  speaks  to  him  civilly,  contemptible  things  or  in  contemptible 

arxl  makes  no  unreasonable  demands  people — but  there  are  so  many  little 

upK)!!  him,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  streaks  of  contemptible  tendency  in  the 

left  to  do.  The  chief  part  of  the  remaitt-  best  of  us  that  it  is  a  risk  to  invite  faniil- 

ing  code  of  manners  is,  indeed,  negative  iarity  until  we  are  sure  of  the  party  of 

rather  than  positive.  First,  do  not  let  the  second  part. 

yourself  drift  into  too  easy  terms  with  So  much  depends  upon  the  friendli- 
iiim.  ness  of  the  janitor  that  it  is  a  great  blun- 

Possibly  this  seems  a  contradiction  of  der  to  imperil  pleasant  relations  by  any 

what  has  gone  before,  but  it  is  not.  means  that  may  be  avoided.  The  kindly 

Kindness  in  feasible  without  familiarity.  word,  the  expression  of  sympathy  when 

The  janitor  will  respect  far  more  the  bad  weather  or  any  accident  means  extra 

tenant  who  knows  the  place  of  both  than  work,  the  appreciation  of  service  well 

the  one  who  lets  courtesy  slip  into  ob-  performed,  the  thanks — and  reniunera- 

literation  of  the  distance  between  them.  tion — for  any  uncovenanted  mercy,  the 

It  is  the  self-respecting  servant  who  interest  in  his  health — an  interest  shown 

does  not  misunderstand  friendliness.  So  by  a  friendly  phrase  or  office  in  time  of 

it  is  with  the  janitor.  But  when  the  need — all  are  not  mere  truckling  to  the 

tenant  falls  into  a  hail-fellow'-well-met  arrogance  of  a  hireling.  They  are  sim- 

stvle  of  speech  and  action  he  has  no  one  ply  Christian  courtesy.  We  would  any 

to  blame  but  himself  if  he  has  trouble  of  us  show  it  quickly  enough  to  the  coun- 

from  over-freedom.  try  neighlx>r  who  ser\'ed  us  in  any  capac- 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  chil-  ity.  The  canon  of  neighborliness  is  not 

dren  of  the  household  should  not  be  al-  susjjencled  or  nullified  by  a  change  of 

lowed  the  range  of  the  janitor’s  quarters.  scene.  The  Jews  may  still  have  no  deal- 

There  are  plenty  of  apartment  houses  in  ings  with  the  Samaritans,  but  even  yet 

which  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  tenants  the  man  to  whom  we  can  be  of  service 

are  in  and  out  of  the  janitor’s  rooms  is  our  neighbor — even  though  he  be  also 

whenever  it  suits  the  youngsters.  This  our  janitor, 

should  never  be  permitted.  It  ought  to  New  York. 

The  Awakening 

J.  Letchworth 

The  forsythia’s  golden  sunshine  On  the  distant  hills  at  evening. 

Blooms  glorious  on  the_  lavyn ;  And  morning’s  dawning  light, 

.And  tenderest  notes  of  bird-life  There’s  a  tint  of  green  and  purple 

Entrance  the  early  dawn.  Most  beautiful  and  bright. 

There’s  a  touch  of  love  and  gladness  For  the  winter  has  departed, 

That  o’er  the  spirit  steals  And  the  summer,  with  its  song. 

As  nature,  reawakening.  Soon  will  clothe  all  things  in  beauty. 

Proclaims  the  life  it  feels.  While  the  days  will  hold  us  long. 

.Along  the  budding  hedgerows  So,  we  trust,  our  world  grows  better. 

With  stealthy,  fluttering  tread.  And  the  victory  shall  be  won. 

The  world  of  feathery  bird-dom  When  each  heart,  with  true  repentance. 

Their  fairy  couches  spread.  Shall,  adoring,  seek  the  Son. 


Home  Rule 

Rev.  C.  L.  Richards 

Home  Rule  is  both  a  political  and  ec-  it.  Not  first  the  responsibility  of  rais- 

clesiastical  measure.  It  is  the  present  ing  more  money  for  self-support — but 

English  Colonial  policy.  In  the  United  the  responsibility  of  self-management, 

States  one  territory  after  another  has  which  will  arouse  the  men  of  the  West 

been  raised  to  statehood.  Our  Supreme  to  a  clearer  vision  of  the  work,  its  diffi- 

Court  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  culties,  its  needs,  its  requirements,  and 

rendered  a  long  list  of  decisions  in  favor  its  claims  upon  them  personally, 

of  state  rights  and  state  control.  These  As  it  is,  home  mission  synods  remain 
acts  have  not  in  any  manner  impaired  too  long  in  their  minority.  Their  affairs 

the  unity  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  na-  are  managed  by  a  corporate  body  a  thou- 

tion,  but  rather  help  to  perpetuate  it.  sand  miles  away,  and  those  who  should 
Presbyterianism  has  always  sought  feel  personal  responsibility  have  grown 

the  happy  medium  between  the  central-  apathetic.  A  few  are  deeply  interested ; 

ization  of  Romanism  and  the  indepen-  but  the  majority  of  ministers  and  lay- 
dence  of  Congregationalism.  Local  self-  men  experience  no  personal  care  beyond 
control  coupled  with  responsibility  to  a  their  individual  churches, 
central  government  is  proving  itself  the  If  the  Home  Board  or  the  General 
highest  form  of  administration.  Our  Assembly  this  Spring  should  require  ten 

Foreign  Board  is  gradually  transferring  or  more  of  our  synods  to  take  upon 

more  and  more  of  the  management  of  themselves  entire  self-control,  would  it 
affairs  over  to  the  distant  mission  fields,  not  be  likely,  in  time,  to  result  in  the 
encouraging  them  in  building  up  a  na-  same  enlarged  giving  as  has  taken  place 
tive  ministry,  self-supporting  churches,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois?  With  such  a 
self-managing  presbyteries  and  synods,  growth  or  advance  in  these  states,  would 
The  federation  of  all  the  different  Pres-  not  the  Home  Board  be  able  to  make 

byterian  bodies  in  India  prepares  the  way  greater  and  more  rapid  strides  in  its 

for  complete  home  rule.  It  means  great-  work  in  the  newer  states,  territory  of 
er  local  responsibility,  a  broader  clevel-  Alaska,  and  our  new  possessions? 

opment  of  Christian  manhood  and  a  We  are  too  far  from '  headquarters, 
stronger,  healthier  church  life  in  India.  To  too  many  the  Board  is  an  immense 
It  also  means  the  gradual  release  of  the  corporation,  way  down  East,  with  plenty 

Board  from  work  and  burdens  where  of  money.  Our  elders  are  not  doiiu 

missions  are  well  established,  thus  en-  their  duty.  It  is  not  made  necessary  for 
abling  it  to  reach  out  after  new  work.  them.  Certain  strangers  far  away  run 
Synodical  self-control  in  Home  Mis-  things  and  so  they  have  nothing  to  say. 
sions  has  been  slowly  gaining  ground.  They  fail  to  understand  or  appreciate  the 
Michigan  and  Nebraska  are  the  latest  noble  work  of  noble  men.  Home  mis- 
to  join  the  ranks.  If  eight  or  ten  more  sions  is  an  immense  indefiniteness  to 
synods  should  assume  this  responsibil-  them.  A  little  state  definiteness  forced 
ity,  or  have  it  thrust  upon  them  by  the  upon  them  would  be  a  great  gain.  Sy- 

Board,  perhaps  they  would  sooner  ar-  nod  would  have  something  more  than 

rive  at  self-support.  If  the  East  would  perfunctory  ruts.  The  cause  of  the 
see  the  West  come  up  to  its  best  work,  church  and  of  Christ  would  be  advanced, 
it  must  throw  more  responsibility  upon  Kii.iiOUKNK,  Wis. 

Lift  Up  Thine  Eyes 

H .  H .  Barstow 

I.ift  up  thine  eyes!  Springs  hope  beneath  thy  Until  upon  thy  clearing  vision  breaks 
feet?  Its  rainbow  glories,  and  the  dearer  light 

Seek  God,  not  in  the  clods  but  o’er  the  clouds!  Of  His  assuring  smile!  Lift  up  thine  eyes! 
Beset  his  sun-clad  throne  with  gaze  un¬ 
quenched,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Do  Something 

Samuel  T.  Carter 

This  may  well  be  the  motto  of  the  the  famished,  and  rescue  the  lava-del- 
present  General  Assembly.  We  have  uged  wretches;  and  if  this  is  not  sound- 
been  long  teaching  our  people  that  faith  ness,  we  fail  to  see  what  is.  But  it  has 
is  essential,  that  faith  and  life  go  to-  a  growing  impatience  with  oldtime  the- 
gether,  that  it  is  folly  to  say  it  is  no  mat-  ories  that  propounded  awful  notions 
ter  what  you  believe  so  long  as  you  live  and  foisted  them  upon  the  good  and 

rightly.  But  lately  we  have  been  going  unwilling  God.  In  this  it  is  right,  and 

back  on  all  our  record  and  crying  out  we  are  glad  that  it  is  of  this  mind.  But 
for  peace  and  work ;  and  that  we  should  in  respect  of  these  other  great  matters 
stop  disturbing  the  church  by  creed  ques-  we  are  all  of  one  mind ;  there  arc  no 
tions  and  do  more  pastoral  visitation,  heretics  on  these  subjects,  and  this  should 
What  would  our  sturdy  old  Presbjleri-  be  proclaimed  abroad.  We  are  all  of 
ans  say  to  this?  They  would  say  that  one  mind  and  one  heart  in  this  glorious 
it  is  foolish  talk;  that  we  must  get  on  service  of  God.  Why  not  deliver  our- 
a  solid  foundation  before  we  can  do  any-  selves  from  ancient  notions  which  find 

thing,  we  must  come  back  to  the  sweet  no  response  in  men’s  heans  to-day,  but 

truth  and  gospel  of  Jesus  before  we  which  are  a  constant  burden  and  peril, 

can  win  the  world.  and  proclaim  to  all  the  world  the  royal 

The  Presb}’terian  church  is  not  un-  and  divine  teachings  of  our  holy  relig- 
sound ;  it  never  held  more  firmly  by  the  ion,  as  our  Lord  has  given  them  to  us 
teachings  of  our  Lord  than  it  does  to-  Himself?  This  is  what  the  movement 
day.  It  does  not  make  as  much  of  Jer-  for  a  new  creed  amounts  to,  and  it  ought 
ome,  or  Augustine,  or  Anselm,  or  Lu-  to  command  the  zeal  and  labors  of  all 
ther  or  Calvin  as  it  has  done  at  other  who  love  their  race.  There  is  no  use 
times,  but  it  makes  more  of  Jesus  Christ  at  all  in  the  church  trying  to  go  on 
than  it  has  done  for  many  generations,  dragging  the  dead-weight  of  a  quite 
It  believes  in  God  and  in  his  Son,  and  antiquated  creed,  and  lamenting  that 
seeks  the  good  Spirit,  and  does  works  the  people  wdll  not  come  to  hear  it 
of  righteousness,  and  wants  to  love  its  preached.  We  have  a  good  enough  gos- 
neighbor,  and  to  make  an  end  of  the  mis-  pel  for  any  age  or  any  people,  and  that 
erable  divisions  which  God  hates,  called  is  what  the  new  creed  wants  to  spread 
sects,  and  to  carry  the  tidings  of  the  in-  on  our  banners  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
finite  love  of  God  round  the  whole  This  General  Assemblv  will  make  it- 
world,  to  free  the  slave  and  teach  the  self  long-remembered  if  it  will  do  this 
ignorant  and  help  the  prisoner,  and  feed  ////ng. 

The  Open  Effect  of  Secret  Aspiration 

George  Matheson  D.D.  LL.  D. 

“Pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward 
thee  openly.” — Matt.  vi.  6. 

The  doctrine  of  Jesus  differs  here  from  as  my  prayer.  It  would  be  a  little  secret 
the  views  of  the  moderns.  The  common  of  the  heart  between  me  and  my  Father, 
voice  of  our  day  is,  “Pray  in  secret,  and  Its  coming  would  be  unkuozvn  to  the 
thy  Father  will  reward  thee  secretly.”  world ;  its  presence  would  be  unseen  by 
I  am  told  that  the  only  use  of  prayer  is  the  world ;  its  music  would  be  unheard 
to  calm  the  mind — ^to  breathe  zinthin  me  by  the  world.  That  may  be  very  sut)- 
a  spirit  of  peace.  And  truly,  even  if  that  lime,  but  it  is  not  what  Christ  promised, 
were  all,  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  What  He  says  is  that  the  prayer  is  to  be 
boon.  But  it  would  not  be  an  “open  re-  secret,  but  the  reward  open.  The  prayer 
ward.”  It  would  be  a  thing  as  latent  is  to  be  unwitnessed,  the  answer  is  to  be 
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public.  The  prayer  is  to  be  veiled ;  the 
answer  is  to  be  read  of  all  men.  The 
prayer  is  to  be  within  closed  doors;  the 
answer  is  to  be  in  the  wide,  wide  world. 

My  brother,  do  not  say  that  the  pur- 
])ose  of  your  prayer  is  to  calm  your 
mind !  That  is  not  an  end ;  it  is  a  be- 
frinning;.  If  you  have  a  calm  mind  you 
will  come  out  into  the  open.  Your 
Father’s  aim  is  not  that  you  should  enter 
into  rest ;  it  is  that  you  should  enter  into 
movement.  He  offers  you  His  peace, 
not  to  make  you  lie  down  in  green  pas¬ 
tures,  but  to  make  you  walk  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness.  It  is  not  the  secrecy 
of  our  prayer  that  He  values ;  it  is  the 
publicity  which  the  secret  hour  kindles. 
Tell  me!  have  not  your  most  public  mo¬ 
ments  come  from  your  most  sacred  hours? 
W’hen  you  were  a  child  you  built  “castles 
in  the  air.”  They  were  rather  castles  in 
the  heart ;  they  were  all  inside — within 
the  closed  doors  of  the  soul.  These  cas¬ 
tle-buildings  were  your  first  prayers. 
They  were  the  golden  wishes  of  your 
spirit,  and  they  were  only  visible  to  you 
and  your  Father.  There  was  no  axe  or 
hammer  heard  when  these  houses  were 
building ;  they  were  prayers  to  your 
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Questions  of  religious  doctrine  or 
church  policy  even  in  this  General  As¬ 
sembly  week  take  a  second  place  in  the 
face  of  grave  charges  brought  against 
the  integrity  of  our  national  govern¬ 
ment.  The  pending  investigations  into 
the  dealings  of  our  army  with  the  Filipi¬ 
nos  touch  more  than  the  rights  of  a  con¬ 
quered  people.  In  the  form,  and  from 
the  apparent  motives  with  which  they 
have  been  undertaken  they  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  already  brought  before  our 
readers  the  comments  of  “anti-imperial¬ 
ist”  papers  and  of  others,  with  regard  to 
the  investigations  which  our  government 
is  pursuing,  into  the  orders  of  certain 
officers  and  the  conduct  of  certain  sol¬ 
diers  relative  to  the  certain  Filipinos. 
The  Evening  Post  persists  in  que.stion- 
ing  the  good  faith  with  which  this  in¬ 
quiry  is  pursued.  Though  no  longer  in¬ 
cluding  the  President  in  its  implications. 
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Father  “in  secret.”  Yet  these  prayers 
have  had  an  open  reward.  You  are 
richer  to-day  by  reason  of  the  castles  you 
built  in  your  heart.  I  do  not  say  your 
life  has  ever  reached  the  measure  of 
them ;  I  know  it  has  not.  But  I  do  say 
it  has  reached  more  than  it  would  have 
reached  without  them.  Your  love’s 
young  dream  has  kept  you  from  the  miry 
clay.  Your  vision  of  the  hill  has  nerved 
you  for  the  plain.  In  the  secret  places 
of  your  heart  you  have  heard  the  dis¬ 
tant  music — the  world  would  say  “imag¬ 
inary  music.”  But  it  is  to  this  secret  that 
the  march  of  your  outward  life  has  been 
timed!  It  is  this  far-off  melody  that  has 
fired  you  for  the  actual  battle.  It  is  this 
song  in  the  night  that  has  made  you  con¬ 
queror  in  the  day.  Build,  my  brother, 
your  castles  of  prayer ;  build  on !  They 
will  meet  you  again  in  stone  and  lime. 
You  will  find  them  in  the  daylight  world 
— the  world  of  life  and  action.  Your 
poetry  will  help  your  prose ;  your  flight 
will  aid  your  walking.  Stand  in  the  se¬ 
cret  place  of  golden  wishes ;  but  know  as¬ 
suredly  that  there  is  nothing  secret  which 
shall  not  be  revealed  I 
liniNiiURGii,  Scotland. 
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it  has  in  no  sense  repudiated  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  fortnight  ago; 

Investigation  of  the  Philippine  scandals  now 
goes  on  of  its  own  momentum.  Senator 
Lodge  is  pushed  away  from  position  after 
position,  where  he  essays  to  make  an  ob¬ 
structive  stand.  The  latest  ground  he  has  to 
yield  is  that  which  he  took  in  reference  to  the 
summoning  of  Major  Gardener.  Why  single 
him  out  from  all  the  civil  governors,  and 
why  hasten  his  home-coming?  All  this 
seemed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Philippine 
Committee  undignified  and  irregular,  and  he 
accprdingly  decided,  as  he  said  in  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  that  “it  was  not  worth  while 
at  this  time  to  cable  to  Major  Gardener  alone.’’ 
But  yesterday  (May  i)  he  had  to  give  way, 
and  now  the  Senate  requests  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  secure  Major  Gardener’s  testimony 
for  the  Committee  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Republican  Senators  have  been  very  slow 
to  respond  to  the  public  demand  that  the 
whole  Philippine  affair  be  laid  open  to  the 
light.  When  President  Roosevelt  came  out 
bluntly  with  his  wish  that  none  of  the  facts 
be  concealed,  he  really  gave  voice  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  desire,  and  dealt  a  death  blow  to  the 
policy  of  secrecy  and  suppression.  Lodge 
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scarcely  realizes  this  as  yet,  but  he  is  getting 
the  truth  beat  into  him  day  after  day,  by 
being  outvoted  in  his  own  committee. 

The  Commercial  'Advertiser,  on  the 
other  hand,  declines  to  adopt  the  French 
principle  of  assuming  a  man  to  be  guilty 
until  he  is  proved  innocent,  but  adheres 
to  American  principles.  With  regard  to 
Gen.  Smith  it  not  long  ago  said : 

It  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
him.  All  that  we  have  is  the  admission  of 
his  counsel  before  the  court-martial  that  he 
gave  instructions  which  on  their  face  are  in¬ 
human  and  revolting.  W'^e  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  whatever  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  gave  them,  or  the  provocation  under 
which  they  were  given,  or  the  limitation,  if  any, 
which  he  put  upon  them.  The  cable  messages 
are  extremely  meagre,  giving  none  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  surroundings  or  conditions 
which  led  to  the  conversation  with  Major 
Waller  in  which  the  instructions  were  issued. 
If  it  should  be  shown,  for  example,  that  the 
instructions  to  kill  “everything  over  ten”  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  hostiles,  the  barbarity  of  the 
order  would  be  minimized  somewhat. 

Gen.  Smith’s  record  in  the  islands  has  not 
been  a  creditable  one,  or  in  the  interest  of 
pacification.  .He  antagonized  civil  government 
in  the  province  of  Leyte,  and  published  his 
views  about  the  work  and  intentions  of  the 
civil  government  in  a  very  offensive  manner. 
.  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  preposterous 

than  to  claim  that  the  proceedings  of  Gen. 
Smith,  even  giving  them  their  worst  complex¬ 
ion,  show  that  the  whole  Philippine  policy  and 
administration  have  been  a  shame  and  is  a 
failure  Samar  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
inaccessible  of  the  provinces,  there  being  no 
roads  except  upon  the  coast,  and  no  way  by 
which  to  penetrate  the  mountainous  interior 
save  in  the  beds  of  streams.  The  troubles 
there  were  really  the  tail  end,  the  final  flicker 
of  the  insurrection.  In  fact,  to-day’s  news 
records  the  surrender  of  the  insurgent  leader 
there  with  all  his  forces,  thus  ending  hostili¬ 
ties  and  bringing  the  island  into  the  same 
peaceful  relations  which  now  exist  in  all  parts 
of  the  archipelago.  The  insurrection  is  over, 
and  the  Smith  incident,  bad  and  distressing  as 
it  is,  is  an  incident  of  the  past  and  only  an 
exception  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  armv 
in  the  islands. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  which  is 
naturally  jealous  for  the  honor  of  the 
serv'ices  it  represents,  sees  in  the  charges 
an  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  the  ab¬ 
sent  are  always  wrong. 

It  is  not  the  army  way  to  condemn  men 
unheard  or  to  make  an  open  exposure  of 
charges  against  officers  and  gentlemen  until 
they  have  been  fully  inquired  into  through  the 
ordinary  military  channels.  As  it  is,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  perhaps  followed  the  only  course 
open  to  him,  which  was  to  make  it  apparent 
to  Congress  and  to  the  country  that  then 
is  no  intention  to  permit  any  illegal  exercise 


of  authority,  or  to  condone  any  offense  against 
the  military  law.  Our  officers  will  at  least 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  answer  their 
accuser.-;,  and  if  it  should  be  shown  that  these 
have  brought  false  accusation  they  should  in 
their  turn  be  held  to  a  rigid  responsbility  if 
in  the  military  service.  It  would  be  strange 
if,  with  an  army  so  largely  composed  of  new 
material,  there  should  be  no  dejtartures  from 
the  strict  letter  of  the  regulations  and  the 
requirements  of  military  law,  but  we  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  correction  of  the 
evil,  such  as  it  is,  could  not  be  safely  left  lo 
the  ordinary  operations  of  military  justice  at 
the  hands  of  officers  who,  being  on  the  ground 
and  understanding  all  of  the  circumstances, 
are  much  more  competent  to  deal  with  the 
situation  than  any  ofticer  at  Washington  under 
the  terrorizing  influence  of  hostile  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Whatever  their  methods.  General  Chaffee 
and  the  officers  under  him  have  certainly  accom¬ 
plished  results  as  is  shown  by  the  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Malvar  which  comes  this  week. 
We  only  hoi)e  that  this  fire  in  their  rear  will 
not  weaken  them  in  dealing  with  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  the  Moros.  -And  it  is 
to  be  hoi)cd  that  the  President  will  not  be 
guilty  of  any  such  folly  as  that  of  appointing 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  the  Philippines.  The  battle-fields 
of  the  rebellion  are  strewn  with  the  evidences 
of  the  cruelty  of  thus  limiting  the  freedom  of 
action  of  men  whose  lives  and  sacred  honor 
are  pledged  to  the  full  discharge  of  duty. 
Military  action  lo  be  effective  must  be  short, 
sharp,  and  decisive,  and  it  cannot  wait  upon 
the  slow  process  of  debating  societies.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  learned  as  to  individual  action  in 
the  field,  it  will  still  remain  true  that  nowhere 
in  colonial  history  is  to  be  found  an  example 
of  a  war  conducted  more  effectively,  and  with 
a  more  strict  regard  to  the  humanities,  than 
that  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Independent,  whose  sane  and 
sound  words  were  quoted  three  weeks 
ago,  returns  to  the  subject  in  the  same 
spirit ; 

Common  decency  requires  that  when  a  man 
is  on  trial  before  a  competent  tribunal  he 
be  not  condemned  by  the  public  before  the 
verdict  is  given.  For  this  reason  we  shall 
not  assume  that  Gen.  Jacob  H.  Smith  is  guilty 
under  the  charges  on  which  the  President  has 
ordered  him  tried  by  court-martial,  but  not  to 
do  so  taxes  our  self-restraint  to  the  utmost. 
It  is  impossible  to  repress  one’s  horror,  when, 
as  the  first  stage  in  his  defense,  an  officer  admits 
that  he  said  he  wanted  no  prisoners,  and  gave 
orders  on  a  campaign  to  kill  all  men  and  boys 
over  ten  years  of  age,  to  burn  their  homes  and 
leave  the  country  a  howling  wilderness.  Such 
a  confession,  in  defense,  is  amazing  and  horri¬ 
ble. 

Then  reviewing  Geu.  Smith’s  previous 
record,  w-hich  shows  that  he  has  had  a 
reputation  for  severity  but  not  for  wan¬ 
ton  cruelty,  The  Independent  quotes 
from  General  Order  loo  of  the  Rules  of 
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War  under  which  General  Smith  claims 
to  have  been  acting  and  finds  that  it  dis¬ 
criminates  carefully  between  military  op¬ 
pression  and  martial  law,  and  condemns 
unjust  retaliation,  while  showing  that 
military  necessity  admits  of  severity 
toward  armed  enemies,  “all  destruction 
of  property,”  and  “such  deception  as  does 
not  involve  the  breaking  of  good  faith,” 
and  concludes  therefrom  that  General 
Smith’s  orders  to  Major  Waller  were 
thereby  justified. 

It  is  claimed  in  his  defense  that  war  is  cruel, 
if  it  is  to  be  effective,  and  that  General  Sher¬ 
man’s  march  to  the  sea  and  General  Sheridan’s 
campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  terrible  havoc.  True,  but  there 
were  no  such  orders  to  kill  as  these  that  arc 
confessed.  It  will  doubtless  be  claimed,  as 
in  the  trial  of  Major  Waller,  that  the  people 
were  treacherous  as  savages,  and  that  where 
all  were  foes  all  were  to  be  killed ;  that  that 
was  the  way  all  the  armies  dealt  with  the 
Hoxers  m  China,  and,  further,  that  boys  of 
ten  are  there  nearly  grown  and  take  part  in  the 
fighting.  We  can  only  say  that  whether  Gen¬ 
eral  Smith  be  held  guilty  or  innocent,  his 
orders  were  beyond  all  question  horribly  cruel, 
and  ai)pear  to  have  been  unnccessaril^y  so. 
They  excite  an  indigtiation  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
strained.  atid  ought  not  to  be  restrained.  The 
world  has  condemned  bitterly  the  Russian 
atrocities  that  slew  thousands  of  Chinese  in 
the  Amur  River,  and  the  confession  of  the 
fact  that  General  Smith  gave  such  orders  and 
that  they  were  obeyed  cannot  now  but  pro¬ 
voke  indignant  comment  all  over  the  world. 
'I'he  reUeeming  feature  is  that  it  was  the 
American  people  that  discovered  the  facts,  and 
the  American  President  that  required  speedy 
trial  and  justice.  General  Miles  said  that  the 
war  had  been  carried  on,  “with  marked  sever¬ 
ity.”  He  was  right.  Secretary  Root  replied 
that  it  had  been  carried  on  with  unusual  hu¬ 
manity.  He,  too,  was  right;  but  thev  referred 
to  different  stages  and  phases  of  the  war,  and 
perhaps  to  the  actions  of  different  officers. 

The  admissions  of  General  Smith’s  counsel 
are  so  extraordinary  and  horrible  that  it  would 
seem  that  his  defense  must  admit  that  some¬ 
how  the  war  in  Samar  had  reached  the  char¬ 
acter  of  “the  internecine  war  of  savages.” 
It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  a  civilized 
nation  like  the  United  States,  with  an  army 
which  prides  itself  on  its  strength  and  its 
humanity,  can  be  forced  even  by  the  most 
cruel  and  perfidious  enemy,  to  adopt  the 
methods  of  “the  internecine  wars  of  savages.” 
The  nation  is  humiliated  by  this  revelation, 
even  if  it  be  exceptional  in  a  war  generally 
carried  on  as  decently  as  wars  c^  be. 

The  Churchmaii,  discussing  certain 
editorials  in  the  Evening  Post  which  in 
this  connection  brought  serious  and  utter¬ 
ly  ill-founded  charges  against  missiona¬ 
ries,  concludes : 


It  is  impossible  to  allow  this  editorial  of  the 
Evening  Post  to  pass  without  some  notice 
of  its  charge  against  the  army  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  of  “official  and  promiscuous  murder,” 
the  more  especially  since  the  press  of  the 
country  and  even  the  pulpit  are  doing  grievous 
injustice  to  our  soldiers  there.  Even  if  every 
specific  charge  that  has  been  made  were  es¬ 
tablished  as  true,  only  a  few  officers  and  a  few 
men  comparatively  would  be  affected,  and  yet 
the  whole  nation  is  arraigned,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  army  is  in  disgrace,  although  the 
charges  against  even  these  few  have  not  been 
established  by  any  court  of  law,  civil  or  mar¬ 
tial.  Editorials  and  press  dispatches,  not  one 
of  which  would  be  accepted  as  legal  evidence 
or  even  as  expert  testimony,  do  not  establish 
facts.  VVe  propose,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
to  give  to  these  few  who  are  charged  with 
dreadful  crimes  at  least  the  nrivilege  that  is 
accorded  the  worst  criminal  by  our  own  com¬ 
mon  law,  that  he  shall  be  adjudged  innocent 
until  he  is  proven  guilty. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  army  have 
never,  as  a  class,  brought  the  nation  into  dis¬ 
repute,  and,  while  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
people  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
imaginable,  deserve  better  things  than  that 
their  acts  should  be  prejudged  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  will  not  allow  th“  Filipinos  to  be  mur¬ 
dered,  but  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  equally  refuse  to  allow  the  newspapers, 
or  even  a  few  misguided  clergymen,  to  murder 
the  fair  name  of  those  who  are  fighting  for 
their  country. 

The  Examiner,  briefly  alluding  with 
sadness  though  without  hostile  criticism 
to  the  reports  under  discussion  turns  to 
the  more  pleasant  facts  given  to  our  read¬ 
ers  in  The  Kingdom  last  week,  of  the 
mission  work  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
these  islands. 

Side  by  side  with  the  armed  soldier  of  the 
Republic,  with  his  death-dealing  rifle  and 
cannon,  marches  the  peaceful  soldier  of  the 
cross,  bearing  the  message  of  life  and  free¬ 
dom  to  the  priest-ridden  people,  to  whom 
hitherto  stones  have  been  offered  instead  of 
bread  and  vipers  instead  of  fishes.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  all  denominations  are  making 
good  progress  in  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
))eople,  and  leading  them  into  the  light  of 
a  pure  Gospel.  But  to  our  own  little  com¬ 
pany  of  preachers  of  the  word  of  life  has 
come  peculiar  honor.  Multitudes  of  the  down¬ 
trodden  peasantry,  who  have  long  revolted 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish  priest.iood, 
are  flocking  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  sal¬ 
vation,  and  thousands  are  desiring  b^aptism  at 
the  hands  of  our  missionaries.  The  story 
is  a  wonderful  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
the  Gospel,  and  presents  the  bright  side  of  our 
invasion  of  the  Philippine  group. 

The  Christian  Nation,  asking  if  the 
question  of  our  policy  in  the  Philippines 
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is  open,  sees  like  The  Watchman  our  best 
hope  in  missionary  effort. 

The  bill  in  hand  will  continue  government 
by  a  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  not  as  now 
simply  by  the  President's  act.  W^ill  the  bill 
pass,  and  if  it  passes,  does  it  mean  a  continued 
colonial  policy,  or  is  the  future  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  with  the  people  themselves?  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  Republican  party  is  merely  feel¬ 
ing  its  way.  .  .  .  Meantime,  it  is  a  costly 
experiment.  ...  It  is  yet  to  appear  how 
much  the  Pope  had  to  do  with  influencing  the 
taking  over  of  these  isles,  to  save  the  friars 
from  the  wrath  of  the  people.  Now  at  length 
the  United  States  uovernor  of  tne  Isles  is  to 
return  to  Manila  by  way  of  Rome  to  arrange 
with  the  Papal  authorities  as  to  the  friar  lands, 
in  all  400,0c ">  acres,  the  United  States  to  buy 
them,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  tenants  in  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  made  in  in.stallments.  This  will 
remedy  one  great  wrong  that  has  always 
caused  trouble  wherever  Rome  has  ruled.  The 
system  of  secular  education  will  do  something, 
but  the  hope  lies  in  Protestant  Missions,  and 
the  authorities  should  in  every  way  encourage 
these,  and  so  far  as  they  are  influenced  not 
to  favor  them,  they  are  led  away  from  the 
true  pacification  of  the  Isles. 

The  Church  Standard,  like  most  of 
those  who  look  deeply  into  the  matter, 
sees  that  party  policy  has  far  more  to  do 
with  this  agitation  than  any  sense  of 
justice : 

Party,  it  seems,  is  too  strong  in  the  Senate 
to  leave  place  for  justice  and  patriotism.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  opponents  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  seem  to  think  that  every  point  they  can 
make  against  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  a  point 
scored  against  the  Republican  party,  and  they 
are  quite  willing  to  heap  shame  upon  their 
countrj'  in  order  to  make  party  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  certain  Republican  Senators  seem 
to  think  that  they  must  deny  everything  for 
fear  that  the  disgrace  may  fall  upon  their 
party  as  w'ell  as  on  the  army.  All  such  wrang¬ 
ling  is  disgraceful  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
men  who  engage  in  it.  That  horrible  out¬ 
rages  have  been  committed  in  the  Philii)pines 
is  certain;  how  extensive  they  have  been  is  not 
so  certain.  That  some  very  high  officers  are 
implicated  is  now  beyond  a  doubt,  and  there 
seems  to  be  just  as  little  doubt  that  some  of 
their  bad  orders  have  been  tacitly,  or  perhaps 
expressly,  approved  by  the  War  Department 
at  home.  Investigation  is  needed,  and  inves¬ 
tigation  cannot  be  avoided.  But  no  one-sided, 
partisan  investigation  will  satisfy  the  country; 
and  the  innocent  must  be  protected  with  the 
same  judicial  fairness  with  which  the  guilty 
must  be  convicted  and  punished. 

The  Outlook  is  of  the  same  opinion 
and  utters  words  of  truth  and  sober¬ 
ness  thereanent : 

There  are  indications  that  a  group  of  men 
in  Congress  are  bent  upon  sacrificing  public 
interest  to  political  ends,  and  are  planning 


to  accumulate  political  material  for  the  fall 
elections  rather  than  to  settle  problems  which 
are  of  vital  concern  to  the  country  and  other 
countries  as  well.  The  bill  for  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  army,  a  matter  of  prime  im¬ 
portance,  entirelv  non-partisan  in  character, 
which  ought  to  have  received  prompt  and 
thorough  attention,  has  apparently  been  dis¬ 
missed  as  outside  the  field  of  possible  action 
during  the  present  session.  The  settlement 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  .  .  .  the  relations 
of  the  country  with  Cuba  ...  all  these 
and  many  other  matters  of  first  importance 
are  in  danger  of  being  pushed  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  largely,  it  is  to  be  feared,  because  a 
certain  element  in  Congress  has  more  interest 
in  the  embarrassment  of  the  Administration 
than  in  serving  the  ends  of  justice  or  ad¬ 
vancing  the  interests  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
There  is  danger,  in  other  words,  as  has  hap¬ 
pened  before,  that  Congress  shall  play  the 
game  of  politics  rather  than  play  the  part 
of  statesmen.  .  .  . 

It  is  legitimate  to  make  all  the  political 
capital  that  can  be  made  out  of  the  blunders 
and  offenses  of  men  wearing  our  uniforms 
and  doing  our  work.  But  it  is  not  fair  nor 
statesmanlike  to  attempt  to  confuse  the  public 
mind  by  exaggeration  and  distortion  of  facts, 
and  to  reopen  by  a  drag-net  investigation 
questions  that  are  already  settled.  We  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  authority 
in  the  Philippines.  We  have  gone  a  long  way 
to  establish  a  kind  of  peace  which  has  never 
before  been  known  in  the  islands.  The 
question  for  Congress  to  decide  is  not  whether 
our  going  there  was  right  or  wrong,  expe¬ 
dient  or  inexpedient,  but  what  should  be  the 
policy  of  tne  country  in  the  future.  .  .  . 
The  country  understands  perfectly  that  no 
.American  is  more  sensitive  to  .American  honor 
or  more  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
American  obligations  than  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  He  may  be  trusted  to  care  both  for 
honor  and  for  responsibility  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  That  the  President  feels  deeply  the 
disgrace  which  some  Americans  have  brought 
upon  themselves  and  their  country  is  evident ; 
it  is  also  evident  that  he  is  not  to  be  deflected 
from  the  work  which  must  be  done  because  a 
few  men  have  done  it  badly. 

.•\gain  the  question  of  a  Saturday  or 
a  Sunday  Sabbath  is  agitating  our  Jew¬ 
ish  brethren.  .At  the  .American  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Rabbis  held  in  New  Orleans 
last  week  it  was  very  seriously  debated. 
Some  deemed  that  the  change  of  the 
Sabbath  to  Sunday  would  be  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  resurrection  and  be  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  religion  of  Israel. 
Others,  notably  Rabbi  Silverman  of  this 
city,  took  opposite  ground.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  a  committee  to  report 
next  year. 


Criticism  Applied  to  History 

Charles  R.  Gillett  D.  D. 


This  volume*  is  one  in  the  series  is¬ 
sued  in  connection  with  the  Bi-centennial 
of  Yale  University,  “intended  as  a  par¬ 
tial  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
studies  in  which  the  University  teachers 
are  engaged.”  The  author  has  here  col¬ 
lected  a  baker’s  dozen  of  papers  written 
at  different  times,  and  some  of  them  are 
printed  in  part  or  in  whole  elsewhere. 
But  it  is  a  notable  and  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  part  of  a  noteworthy  and 
lasting  monument  to  the  fame  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  institution  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  series.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  or  project  or  produce  a  more  fit¬ 
ting  memorial  or  landmark. 

The  present  volume  contains  some  ex¬ 
cellent  exaniples  of  the  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  application  of  the  critical 
process.  There  are  three  papers  that  deal 
with  the  “Federalist,”  two  of  them  being 
concerned  with  questions  of  authorship, 
and  the  third  with  its  reputation  and  in¬ 
fluence  abroad.  Another  paper  deals 
with  Madisctfi’s  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Federal  Government.  Three  papers  have 
to  do  with  early  American  exploration 
and  discovery :  Prince  Henry  the  Navi¬ 
gator  ;  The  Demarcation  line  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI ;  Seneca  and  the  Discovery 
of  America.  Three  constitute  personal 
sketches  and  appreciations:  Leopold  von 
Ranke,  Francis  Parkman  and  James  An¬ 
thony  Froude.  Still  another  is  of  inter¬ 
est  in  connection  with  modes  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  historical  education.  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  “seminar”  method  of  in¬ 
struction  and  its  development  under  the 
hands  and  practice  of  the  eminent  his¬ 
torian  von  Ranke.  It  is  the  system  under 
which  the  historians  of  Germany  have 
been  trained  to  methods  of  practical  work 
and  to  a  knowledge  of  true  critical  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  system  has  been  introduced 
into  our  American  universities  with  very 
beneficial  results,  and  with  great  promise 
for  the  future. 

*  Essays  in  Historical  Criticism.  By  Edward  Gaylord 
Bourne,  Professor  of  History  in  Vale  University.  New 
York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1901.  8yo.  Pp.  xii.,  304. 


The  most  notable  as  well  as  the  longest 
paper  in  the  volume  is  the  one  on  the 
Legend  of  Marcus  Whitman.  The  au¬ 
thor  does  not  believe  the  current  accounts 
to  be  authentic  and  true.  He  takes  great 
pains  to  investigate  the  sources  of  the 
story  as  it  is  told  currently,  and  finds  in 
its  growth  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  in  recent  annals.  The  usual 
story  attributes  to  Whitman  the  purpose 
of  saving  Oregon  to  the  United  States, 
and  makes  that  the  prevailing  motive  foi 
his  winter  overland  journey  to  the  E^st, 
during  which  he  underwent  innumerabU 
hardships  and  perils  of  his  life.  This 
journey  occurred  in  1842-43,  but  ‘the 
earliest  printed  account  of  the  alleged 
facts  dates  from  1861,  just  twenty-one 
years  later.  The  nearest  contemporary 
statement  is  that  found  in  the  Missionary 
Herald,  the  organ  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  under  which  Dr. 
Whitman  labored.  Even  this  statement 
is  dated  five  years  later,  and  merely  says 
that  “He  made  a  visit  to  the  Atlantic 
States  in  the  spring  of  1843,  being  called 
hither  by  the  business  of  the  mission.” 
The  author’s  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the 
exact  facts  in  the  case  and  to  show  that 
the  above  statement  is  accurate  and  al¬ 
most  exhaustive.  He  accounts  for  the 
erroneous  statements  that  have  gained 
such  wide  currency,  by  the  fact  that  they 
grew  up  in  the  remote  Northwestern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  where  knowledge  of 
the  policy  of  the  government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  was  not  and  could  not  be  obtained 
with  fullness  and  accuracy. 

Patching  together  the  items  which  the 
author  regards  as  true  and  duly  authenti¬ 
cated,  he  sums  up  after  this  fashion. 

The  real  history  of  Marcus  Whitman 
is  briefly  as  follows:  Sent  out  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Oregon  Indians  in  1836, 
he  established  a  prosperous  station  which 
proved  a  haven  of  rest  for  the  weary 
emigrant  and  traveller.  In  1842  he  is  or¬ 
dered  to  give  up  the  station,  but  at  the 
very  time  when  the  orders  come  a  large 
emigration  party  arrives  much  reduced 
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by  the  hardships  of  the  journey  from 
Fort  Hall.  Their  leader,  Dr.  White,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  United  States  are  going 
to  occupy  the  country,  and  that  many  are 
preparing  to  come  the  following  year. 

“If  the  mission  station  is  abandoned 
it  would  be  giving  up  Protestant  mission 
work  just  at  the  time  when  the  Catholics 
had  begun  to  come  in  and  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  going  to  be  settled,  and  when 
the  mission  would  be  of  especial  service 
to  the  emigrants.  If  it  were  still  kept 
up  more  help  must  be  secured :  clergy¬ 
men  for  religious  work  and  Christian 
laymen  to  attend  to  the  increasing  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  mission  station,  the  farms,  the 
mill,  the  sheltering  of  the  sick  and  or¬ 
phans,  etc.  If  emigration  on  a  grand 
scale  was  to  begin,  the  government  ought 
to  protect  it  and  establish  supply  sta¬ 
tions.  •  If  anything  was  to  be  done  to 
reverse  the  action  of  the  Board  it  must  be 
done  at  once,  or  a  year  would  be  lost. 

“Dr.  Whitman  was  an  energetic,  im¬ 
pulsive  man,  of  sanguine  temperament, 
and  he  revolted  at  giving  up  the  station 
at  the  time  when  its  best  opportunity  to 
render  material  and  tangible  services  to 
Oregon  was  at  hand. 

“The  missionaries  gather  and  discuss 
the  situation.  Before  they  separate  he  is 
resolved.  He  will  listen  to  no  dissausion. 
After  presenting  the  needs  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  at  Washington  and  securing  the 
reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  at 
Boston  he  returns.  The  mission  increases 
in  its  usefulness  to  the  emigrants.  It  is  a 
hospital  and  orphan  asylum  and  a  refuge 
for  the  sick  and  helpless.  The  Indians, 
however,  for  whom  it  was  established, 
foresee  the  inevitable.  Disease  and  death 
invade  their  ranks;  superstition  and  jeal¬ 
ousy,  distrust  and  resentment,  take  pos¬ 
session  of  their  minds,  and  the  dreadful 
tragedy  of  Waiilatpu  follows. 

“That  Marcus  Whitman  was  a  devoted 
and  heroic  missionary  who  braved  every 
hardship  and  imperilled  his  life  for  the 
cause  of  Christian  missions  and  Christian 
civilization  in  the  far  Northwest  and 
finally  died  at  his  post,  a  sacrifice  to  the 
cause,  will  not  be  gainsaid.  That  he  de¬ 
serves  grateful  commemoration  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington  is  beyond  dispute. 


But  that  he  is  a  national  figure  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  or  that  he  ‘saved’  Oregon, 
must  be  rejected  as  a  fiction.” 

Prof.  Bourne  has  thus  undertaken  a 
rather  ungrateful  task.  The  time  for  the 
worship  of  heroes  is  not  past,  and  Whit¬ 
man  has  become  a  hero  in  the  popular 
imagination.  It  was  a  noble  story,  and 
the  votes  recorded  in  favor  of  giving  him 
a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  New 
York  University  are  additional  marks  of 
the  general  tribute  of  praise.  But  even 
if  it  is  necessary  to  g;ive  up  the  belief 
that  Whitman  “saved”  Oregon,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  “saved”  his  mission 
station,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  did  much 
toward  saving  the  lives  of  many  emi¬ 
grants  of  the  Oregon  trail.  In  fact,  it 
would  seem  that  the  limit  of  our  appre¬ 
ciation  and  praise  should  be  extended, 
not  limited,  by  these  new  constructions. 
So  boundless  was  his  enthusiasm  and  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause  to  which  he  had  de¬ 
voted  his  life,  that  he  counted  that  life  as 
nothing  if  only  he  could  preserve  and 
carry  on  his  beneficent  work  in  that  little 
known  but  important  section  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States. 

Three  Serious  Books 

Commonwealth  or  Empire  contains 
some  observations  upon  questions  of  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  United  States  constituting  “a 
bystander  review  of  the  question,”  the  by¬ 
stander  being  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith, 
D.C.L.  The  general  position  of  the 
writer  is  so  well  known  that  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  do  more  by  way  of 
exposition  than  to  quote  some  of  the 
expressions  to  be  found  in  the  volume. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  they  are  tho- 
oughly  conscientious,  and  their  very 
frankness  is  refreshing,  for  they  doubt¬ 
less  show  us  in  the  light  in  which  we  are 
regarded  as  a  nation  by  some  persons 
whose  claim  to  intelligence  we  cannot 
deny.  “Seldom  has  a  nation  been  brought 
so  distinctly  as  the  American  nation  now 
is  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Never  has 
a  nation’s  choice  been  more  important  to 
mankind.”  “Against  the  Commonwealth 
three  forces,  distinct,  but  convergent,  are 
now  arrayed.  They  are  Plutocracy, 
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Militarism  and  Impyerialism.  The  three 
instinctively  conspire.”  “The  adoption  of 
Imperialism  by  Americans  can  hardly 
fail  to  carry  with  it  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  moral  foundations  of  their  own 
Commonwealth.”  “When  the  p>eople  o 
the  United  States,  after  recognizing  the 
Filipinos  as  their  allies,  bought  them 
with  their  land  of  Spain,  as  they  would 
buy  the  contents  of  a  cattle-ranch  or  a 
sheep-fold,  and  proceeded  to  shoot  them 
down  for  refusing  to  be  delivered  to  the 
purchaser,  they  surely  broke  away  from 
the  principles  on  which  their  own  polity 
is  built,  and  compromised  the  national 
character  formed  on  respect  for  those 
principles.”  “Never,  surely,  was  a  term 
more  misapplied  than  is  ‘Expansion’ 
when  applied  to  the  annexation  of  a 
country  so  many  thousands  of  miles  off, 
inhabited  by  a  totally  alien  and  probably 
restive  population,  and  presenting  not  : 
source  of  military  strength  but  a  point 
of  military  weakness.”  (New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.  1902.  i2mo.  Pp.  82. 
60  cents.) 

Islam  and  Christianity  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  in  the  field  of  comparative  re¬ 
ligion.  In  it  the  teachings  of  the  Ril)! 
are  set  over  against  those  of  Mohammcci 
and  the  Quran  (Koran).  The  book  is  in 
the  form  of  “a  letter  to  a  Muslim  friend 
by  a  missionary.”  The  two  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  as  teacher  and  pupil,  and  now 
the  pupil  turns  teacher  and  instructs  the 
instructor  as  to  the  reasons  why  a  Prot¬ 
estant  canndt  embrace  Islamism.  The  ap¬ 
peal  is  made  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  on  the  one  side,  tra¬ 
dition  being  ruled  out  as  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  on  phich  Protes¬ 
tants  stand.  Comparison  is  made  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Suras  of  the  Koran, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Mohammedan  tradi¬ 
tion  in  either  of  its  two  forms.  A  larg ' 
range  of  subjects  comes  under  observa¬ 
tion,  none  at  great  length,  but  each  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  give  at  least  a  hint  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  comparison.  The  anon¬ 
ymous  writer  has  also  called  into  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  some  of  the  outward  circum¬ 
stances  of  life  in  the  two  sorts  of  coun¬ 
tries,  availing  himself  of  the  argument 


“From  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.' 
To  those  who  know  nothing  about  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  and  its  practices  and  ten¬ 
ets,  this  little  volume  may  serve  as  p 
brief  introduction.  The  author  has  tried 
to  be  fair  and  just,  and  he  has  not  been 
extreme  in  his  statements  and  claims. 
(New  York:  American  Tract  Society. 
1901.  Pp.  225.  $1.) 

It  is  not  very  often  that  an  accom¬ 
plished  scholar  will  unbend  far  enough 
to  try  to  popularize  his  special  subject, 
and  success  does  not  always  attend  the 
one  who  makes  the  attempt.  But  in  a 
little  volume  of  Practical  Thoughts  by  an 
Astronomer,  Harold  Jacoby,  adjunct  pro¬ 
fessor  of  astronomy  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  unbent  with  success,  and  has 
produced  a  readable  book.  He  admits  at 
once  that  the  layman  is  not  interested  in 
all  the  details  of  his  science,  and  that  in¬ 
terest  really  centres  in  out  of  the  way 
subjects,  and  in  the  incidentals,  rather 
than  in  the  substance.  In  general,  of 
course,  the  importance  of  astronomy  is 
admitted,  but  it  has  only  the  vaguest  con¬ 
nection  with  things  of  every  day  life. 
But  the  author  has  picked  out  and 
grouped  in  this  volume  a  dozen  and  a 
half  of  expositions,  any  one  of  which  is 
calculated  to  instruct  the  ordinary  reader. 
It  is  also  evident  that  there  are  many 
practical  illustrations  of  the  usefulnes 
of  the  science  in  the  ordinary  concerns  ; 
life.  Of  course  we  cannot  describe  the  ar¬ 
ticles  in  question,  but  a  brief  list  of  them 
may  not  be  unwelcome  to  our  readers. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  most  of  these 
articles  have  already  seen  the  light  in 
the  columns  of  one  of  our  metropolitan 
papers;  now  they  are  placed  before  a 
wider  public.  The  book  contains  articles 
on  these  topics :  Navigation  at  sea ;  the 
Pleiades;  The  Pole-star;  Nebulae;  Tem- 
popary  stars ;  Galileo ;  The  planet  of 
1898;  How  to  make  a  sun-dial;  Photog¬ 
raphy  in  astronomy;  Time  standards  of 
the  world ;  Motions  of  the  earth’s  pole ; 
Saturn’s  rings ;  The  heliometer ;  Occulta- 
tions ;  Mounting  great  telescopes ;  The  as¬ 
tronomer’s  pole;  The  moon  hoax;  an  ■ 
The  sun’s  destination.  (New  York: 
Scribner’s  Sons.  Pp.  ix,  235.  $i  net.'i 
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Literary  Notes 

The  May  Era  opens  with  a  finely  illustrated 
paper  on  Marie  Antoinette,  by  Henry  Francis. 
The- illustrations  are  from  original  paintings 
and  prints  of  that  period.  The  frontispiece  is 
from  the  famous  painting  in  the  Versailles 
Museum. 

Country  Life  in  America  has  some  valuable 
notes  on  the  mountain  forests  of  our  country 
and  the  need  of  preserving  them.  The  spec¬ 
ial  reference  is  to  those  of  the  Appalachian 
range,  .\mong  other  papers  is  a  charming 
one  on  the  Song  Si)arrow. 

The  June  Profitable  Advertising  will  be  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  a  consideration  of  electricity 
as  applied  to  advertising.  There  will  be  an 
article  descriptive  of  a  typical  electric  plant, 
one  by  the  manager  of  its  e.xhibition  depart¬ 
ment  and  many  others.  The  illustrative  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  very  exhaustive.  I  his  subject  has 
never  before  been  comprehensively  treated, 
and  the  issue  will  doubtless  prove  of  great  in¬ 
terest. 

The  current  number  of  the  Hookman  con¬ 
tains  much  of  interest  to  booklovers.  It  has 
also  quite  a  compendium  of  detective  lore  in¬ 
spired  by  Conan  Doyle’s  last  story,  'I'he  De¬ 
tective  in  Fiction,  by  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice, 
and  a  Ballad  of  Detection,  by  Carolyn  W’ells. 

New  Publications 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. — The  Sport  of  the 
Gods.  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar.  $1.50. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company. — Parliamen¬ 
tary  Usage  for  Women’s  Clubs.  Emtna  .\. 
Fox.  65  cents  net. 

Riggs  Publishing  Company. — Uncle  Satn  Trus¬ 
tee.  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  $1.75  net. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. — Among  the 
Night  People,  Clara  Dillingham  Pierson. 
Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Gordon.  $1.00  net. 
Librairie  Fischbacher,  Paris. — II  Vit.  II  Reg- 
nera,  II  a  Souffert,  L’Esperance  Chretienne 
Wilfred  Monod. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. — The  Threefold  Fellowship  and 
The  Threefold  Assurance.  B.  M.  Palmer. 
75  cents. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society. — Dickey 
Downy,  Virginia  Sharpe  Patterson.  25 
cents.  Liberia,  Bulletin  No.  20. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. — Mosaics  frotn 
India,  Margaret  B.  Denning.  $1.25  net. 
Evolution  and  Man,  John  Wesley  Conley. 
75  cents  net.  The  Principles  of  Jesus,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Speer.  80  cents  net.  The  Story  of 
the  Christian  Centuries,  Edward  G.  Selden. 
$1.00  •net.  A  Mighty  Means  of  U.sefulness, 
James  G.  K.  McClure,  D.D.  50  cents  net. 
Gipsey  Smith,  His  Life  and  Works,  by  Him¬ 
self.  With  Introductions  by  Alexander 
McLaren  and  G.  Campbell  Morgan.  $1.50. 
Old  Glory  and  the  Gospel  in  the  Philippines, 
Alice  Byram  Condict,  M.D.  75  cents  net. 


He’s  Coming  To-Morrow,  (Ideal  Messages), 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  25  cents  net.  Les¬ 
sons  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (Guild  Text 
Books),  A.  Irvine  Robertson,  D.D.  40  cents 
net.  I23ve  Never  Faileth,  (Carnegie  Simp¬ 
son. 

.‘\merican  Tract  Society. — Islam  and  Christi¬ 
anity,  by  A  Missionary.  $1.00. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. — Nathan  Hale, 
William  Ordway  Partridge.  $1.00  net. 
How  to  Get  Acquainted  W’ith  God,  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Seward.  50  cents  net.  The  Rustler, 
I'rances  McElrath.  $1.20  net.  Daniel  Ev- 
erton,  Israel  Putnam.  $1.20  net. 

W^atchword  and  Truth,  Boston. — Addresses 
on  Prophecy,  Delivered  at  International 
Prophetic  Conference,  December  10-15  >» 
Boston. 

Harper  and  Brother.s. — William  Block,  Nov¬ 
elist,  Sir  WT’myss  Reid.  $2.25  net.  The 
Kentons,  W.  D.  Howells.  $1.50.  Margaret 
Vincent,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford.  $1.50.  A 
Tale  of  True  Love,  and  Other  Poems,  -Al¬ 
fred  Austin.  $1.20  net. 

The  MacMillan  Company. — Dorothy  Vernon 
of  Haddon  Hall,  Charles  Major.  $1.50. 

The  Pilgrim  Press. — The  Trend  of  the  Cen¬ 
turies,  Andrew  W.  Archibald,  D.D.  $1.00 
net. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. — Christus  Victor,  Henry 
Nehemiah  Dodge,  Third  Edition.  $1.25  net. 

Eaton  and  Mains. — Ringing  Questions,  George 
Clarke  Peck.  $1.00. 

John  Lane. — Casting  of  Nets,  Richard  Bagot. 
$1.50.  The  Catholic,  Anonymous.  $1.50. 

The  Outlook  Company. — Parables  of  Life, 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  $1.00  net. 

International  Committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. — The 
Jubilee  of  Work  for  Young  Men  in  North 
.\mcrica. 

Dartmouth  College. — The  Proceedings  of  the 
W’ebster  Centennial,  Edited  by  Ernest  Mar¬ 
tin  Hopkins. 

W’esleyan  Methodist  Publishing  Association. — 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  H.  T.  Beese. 
$1.50. 

Bonnell,  Silver  and  Company. — A  Summer 
Journey  to  Brazil,  .Mice  R.  Humphrey. 
With  18  Full-Page  Illustrations.  $1.25. 

R.  H.  Russell. — If  I  WYre  King,  Justin  Hunt- 
!y  McCarthy.  $1.50.  Twenty-four  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. — Hezekiah’s 
Wives.  Lillie  Hamilton  French.  85  cents. 
The  Claybornes,  William  Sage.  $1.00. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. — The  Leop¬ 
ard’s  Spots.  Thomas  Dixon  Jr.  $1.50. 

C.  WI  Bardeen. — Scientific  Sloyd,  Anna  Mol- 
ander.  50  cents. 

A.  C.  .\rmstrong  and  Son. — Religions  of  Bible 
Lands,  Prof.  D.  S.  Margolionth.  60  cents. 

I  he  Baker  and  Taylor  Company. — The  Evo¬ 
lutionary  Philosophy,  L.  T.  Chamberlain. 
Paper,  50  cents. 


Correspondence 

A  Revival  ot  Gratitude  oouiur>  and  arc  to  be  present  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  an  ova- 

The  American  people  are  about  to  have  tion  marked  by  simplicity,  dignity  and 
brought  freshly  to  their  minds  the  in-  warmth  of  expression  will  be  tendered  to 
valuable  aid  that  the  French  Government  them,  and  after  that  New  York  City  will 
and  the  French  people  gave  to  us  in  the  draw  out  its  martial  columns  in  long 
struggle  for  American  Independence,  for  line  before  them  and  we  shall  have  a 
a  committee  from  the  French  Govern-  chance  to  give  the  Frenchmen  an  Ameri- 
ment  is  on  its  way  to  our  shores  to  take  can  cheer  that  will  warm  the  cockles  of 
part  in  the  exercises  of  unveiling  the  their  heart,  and  then  our  guests  will  go 
statue  of  Rocliambeau  at  Washington,  on  to  Newport. 

Those  old  contests  are  far  back  in  the  I^ast  summer,  after  two  days  well 
past  and  a  new  order  of  things  obtains  spent  at  Roubaix  and  Lille,  I  parted 
to-day,  but  the  past  has  its  record.  We  with  Pasteur  Gounelle  at  the  railroad  sta- 
j>erceive  very  clearly  now  that  the  strug-  tion  at  Lille,  and  he  leaning  out  of  the 
gle  of  the  American  colonies  was  tlie  wimlow  as  the  car  started,  took  off  his 
first  ripe  apple  on  the  bough  in  the  his-  hat  and  shouted,  “Vive  I’Amerique,”  and 
tory  of  the  ripening  of  the  human  race  in  return  I  took  off  mine  and  shouted 
towards  completed  manhood  and  ideal  “Vive  la  France.”  And  sixty  millions  of 
form  of  government.  pc'ople  take  off  their  hats  at  this  time  to 

The  whole  world  is  growing  towards  our  distinguished  guests  and  shout  “Vive 
“a  government  of  the  i^ple,  by  the  peo-  la  France.”  “And  there,  a  little  in  the 
pie,  for  tirj  p.eople.”  The  American  peo-  rear,  is  a  company  of  people,  a  little 
pie  are  in  the  vanguard,  are  in  the  as-  quieter,  a  little  more  senate,  but  the  best 
Cendant  and  without  denial  on  anybody’s  friends  that  France  has  had  in  this 
part  this  is  the  greatest,  most  prosperous  world  to-day,  the  people  of  the  American 
and  happy  nation  on  the  face  of  the  aIcAII  Association,  and  they  are  saying 

earth  to-day  We  can  afford  to  forget  while  tears  of  Christian  love  well  up  in 

the  enmities  01  the  past,  but  we  cannot  their  eyes,  “God  bless  France.  We  want 

afford  to  forget  the  friendships  of  the  France  to  have  the  Gospel,  to  know  the 

liast.  Indeed,  we  do  not  want  to.  We  love  of  God  as  we  know  it,  to  be  blessed 

want  to  remember.  We  want  to  give  with  all  national  blessings  that  we  are 

them  more  than  a  passing  thought.  We  blessed  with.”  France  is  needing  the 

want  to  set  down  and  call  up  the  past,  re-  best  as  well  as  we,  and  we  want  her  to 

construct  those  okl  conditions,  recall  the  have  it.  For  thirty  years  we  have  been 
hardships  of  those  times,  and  the  joy  and  praying  and  striving  for  this  end.  The 
tears  when  some  one  spoke  a  friendly  American  McAll  As.sociation  has  poured 
word  or  did  a  kindly  deed.  We  ask  our  quite  500,000  dollars  into  France  in  the 
historians  to  rqiaint  Valley  Forge  and  last  thirty  years  simply  for  the  sake  of 

the  Crossing  of  the  Delaware,  the  Battle  giving  to  the  humble  ciasses  of  the 

Brandywine  and  the  surrender  of  York-  hVench  people  a  knowledge  of  the  love 
town.  We  cannot  forget  France,  and  I  of  God  and  a  taste  ot  the  best.  We  seek 
think  that  before  the  celebrated  French-  no  reward.  Our  reward  is  in  saved 
men  who  are  on  their  way  to  our  shores  lives  and  transformed  homes  over  there 
to  unveil  the  statue  of  Rochambeau  at  in  our  sister  Republic.  In  ten  thousand 
Washington  get  through  with  their  visit  homes  in  France  to-day  there  can  be 
they  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  found  New  Testaments  with  these  words 
America  has  not  forgotten  France.  For  on  the  title  page,  “The  gift  of  an  Ameri- 
General  Bruger^,  Commander  in  Chief  can  friend.”  Up  and  down  the  rivers  of 
of  the  French  Army  and  other  distin-  France  go  our  Gospel  Boats,  stopping  at 
guished  Frenchmen,  and  the  Countess  little  towns  along  the  way,  distributing 
Rochambeau  are  on  their  way  to  this  tracts  and  Testaments  and  H>Tnn  Books 
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and  telling  about  Jesus.  A  priest  once 
said  to  one  of  our  evangelists,  “Are  you 
not  intruding  upon  ground  that  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  another?  Your  work  is  an  im- 
l)ertincnce.“  Our  evangelist  answered, 
“If  your  church  will  undertake  to  do  the 
work  that  we  are  doing,  we  will  gladly 
leave  it  in  your  hands.  But  if  you  do 
not,  we  have  the  command  of  Our  Lord 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature 
and  that  command  overides  every  other 
consideration.  The  aim  of  the  American 
McAll  Association  is  to  give  to  France 
the  best  in  the  way  of  gospel  light  and 
knowledge  and  we  are  praying  in  these 
days  that  revived  gratitude  will  bring  to 
this  mission,  burdened  with  responsi¬ 
bility,  many  gifts  of  money  for  aggres¬ 
sive  work  in  France. 

S.  B.  Rossiter. 
Xew  York,  M.w  12,  1902. 

The  Missionary  Conference 

It  has  come  to  be  the  accepted  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Assembly,  this  Confer¬ 
ence  of  one  day  immediately  preceding 
the  great  meeting,  as  it  has  b^n  for  some 
seven  years.  And  what  could  be  more 
appropriate  as  a  preparation  for  General 
Assembly  than  these  hours  spent  in  con¬ 
ference  on  things  touching  the  King¬ 
dom  and  how  to  advance  it?  The  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room 
of  the  Presbyterian-  Building,  May  14th. 
A  well-filled  literature  table  was  at  the 
door.  A  goodly  number  of  missionaries 
were  present,  among  whom  were  Dr. 
and  ^irs.  Hepburn,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Ha¬ 
worth  and  !Miss  West  of  Japan,  Dr. 
Martin  of  China,  Dr.  Underwood  and 
Mr.  Lee  of  Korea,  Mr.  Freeman  of 
Laos,  Miss  Minor,  Miss  Forman,  Mrs. 
Stebbins,  Miss  Brown,  Mr.  Tedford  of 
India,  Mrs.  Rhea  and  Mr.  Easton  of 
Persia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCandless  of 
Hainan. 

Dr.  Marshall,  the  Field  Secretary,  pre¬ 
sided  at  both  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  and  the  different  persons  on 
whom  he  called  to  lead  the  discussions 
as  to  the  duties  of  synodical  and  pres- 
byterial  oommittees,  the  local  church 


and  foreign  missions,  literature,  libra¬ 
ries,  etc.,  showed  he  knew  his  men,  and 
women  too.  Dr.  M'ilbur  Wood  of 
Brooklyn  spoke  as  one  who  knows  the 
problems  and  loves  the  work.  Mr.  B. 
M.  Brown  of  Princeton  spoke  for  the 
Students’  Campaign,  and  Mr.  Grant  told 
of  our  own  foreign  missions  library, 
which  he  has  made  so  interesting  and 
complete  not  only  in  up-to-date  liter¬ 
ature  on  all  missionary  subjects  but  in 
curios  and  maps  which  are  there  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  that  it  is  a  model  for  missionary 
libraries. 

Both  the  audience  and  the  interest 
were  increased  at  the  afternoon  session 
when  a  fine  program  was  carried  out 
from  two  till  nearly  six  o’clock.  After 
the  good  paper  on  the  church  and  local 
missions  by  Mr.  Wilbur  of  Ohio,  telling  of 
methods  of  bringing  tc^ether  the  Board, 
the  missionary  and  the  presbytery,  hold¬ 
ing  conferences,  and  increasing  funds, 
Mrs.  Rhea  said  that  this  meeting  was  a 
"song  of  degrees.’’  Dr.  Phraner  had 
struck  a  low  note  when  he  told  us  that 
Presbyterians  gave  not  the  worth  of  a 
postage  stamp  a  week  to  missions,  but 
Mr.  Wilbur  and  others  had  raised  the 
standard,  and  the  highest  point  is  when 
a  church  supports,  and  better  still  sends 
out  its  own  missionary,  and  has  its  pastor 
at  home  and  equally  its  “pastor  abroad’’ 
to  uphold  and  pray  for  and  share  his 
work. 

Miss  De  Forrest  showed  she  knew 
young  people  as  she  talked  of  their  place 
in  our  missionary  organizations.  The 
Sunday  School  work  must  be  inspira¬ 
tional  and  not  restraining,  and  a  well- 
taught  child  from  the  primary  class  will 
not  l)e  indifferent  to  missions.  Young 
people  must  be  allowed  a  certain  swing, 
but  the  older  ones  must  be  with  them, 
quietly  directing  and  advising,  not  al¬ 
ways  restricting  and  not  letting  them 
feel  they  are  “the  whole  thing.”  They 
must  be  taught  how  to  use  their  energies 
how  to  lead  meetings,  and  keep  order, 
how  to  direct  their  resources,  and  of 
these  resources  the  greatest  and  most 
common  of  all  is  not  money,  but  prayer ; 
they  must  be  taught  how  to  pray.  They 
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must  learn  the  purpose  of  their  work  is 
to  do  Christ’s  work  in  Christ’s  way. 
The  study-classes  which  are  filling  a 
felt  want  in  our  methods  of  work  were 
well  described  and  urged  by  Mr. 
Sailer,  who  is  giving  his  time  and  means 
to  promote  this  way  of  stimulating  in¬ 
terest,  and  teaching  the  responsibility 
every  Christian  should  feel  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  world.  The  appearance  of 
the  Duffield  Band  under  the  able  lead¬ 
ership  of  Miss  Holmes  was  a  fine  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  in  what  children  can  and  will 
do. 

The  Children’s  Cnisade  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  an  instance  of  misdirected  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  this  crusade  of  to-day,  en¬ 
listing  the  children  of  our  land  to  work 
for  Christ  in  foreign  missions  brings 
the  ardent  love  and  energ}’^  of  the  child¬ 
ren  into  the  right  channels.  These  child¬ 
ren  whom  Miss  Holmes  has  trained  can 
tell  what  countries  have  Presbyterian 
missions,  what  and  where  the  stations 
are.  and  can  spell  in  concert  such  names 
as  Paoutingfu  and  are  familiar  with  our 
great  missionary  heroes. 

Another  source  of  encouragement 
comes  to  us  from  the  treasury.  Mr. 
Hand  says  this  is  the  most  prosperous 
year  the  Board  has  ever  had.  We  close 
the  year  again  without  debt,  and  this 
last  month  more  money  was  given  than 
any  month  in  the  history  of  the  Board, 
although  in  March  there  had  been  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  and  things  looked  dark.  But 
this  has  been  a  year  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  in  our  land,  and  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  should 
not  suffer.  There  is  no  danger  of  over¬ 
doing  it  when  even  this  best  of  years 
the  average  contribution  per  year  for 
each  member  is  only  thirty-five  cents. 

We  cannot  but  be  hopeful  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  said  Mr.  Speer  in  the  closing  ad¬ 
dress,  as  we  look  back  on  the  past.  We 
have  everything  to  encourage  us.  Tf  the 
world  did  not  need  missions  the  church 
would  need  it  this  year  in  its  state  of 
selfishness.  The  question  is  not  is  there 
money  enough,  not  are  the  doors  open, 
but  are  we  the  kind  of  people  to  do  the 
work?  We  shall  evangelize  the  world 


when  we  are  a  fit  people,  and  our  church 
will  do  its  share,  for  we  are  entrusted 
with  an  enterprise  which  cannot  fail. 

The  evening  meeting  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  church  was  opened  by  Dr.  Ste¬ 
venson.  and  ably  addressed  by  a  large 
number  of  foreign  missionaries  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Lee,  Miss  West,  Dr. 
Kolb,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  McCreary.  We 
can  say  nothing  better  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  than  that  it  meets  its  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  and  aim,  “To  Awaken,  to  Instruct, 
to  Inspire.” 

S.  R.  D. 

The  Young  Mothers’  Club 

Clara  Field 

It  was  very  cheering  last  winter  when 
we  asked  for  money  to  start  a  new 
Mother’s  Club  to  receive  enough  for  two, 
and  both  are  now  in  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  the  members  of  one  paying  in  last 
month  for  their  club  dues  and  for  the 
purchase  of  garments  they  had  made, 
over  five  dollars,  a  large  sum  for  these 
struggling  women. 

The  Washington  Club,  who  took  their 
name  from  the  day  on  which  they  were 
organized,  Washington’s  Birthday,  has 
not  made  quite  such  a  good  financial 
showing  as  yet,  but  is  as  enthusiastic  and 
interested.  It  is  composed  of  the  very 
wung  mothers,  mostly  ex-members  of 
the  Excelsior  Club,  who  by  marriage 
have  forfeited  their  membership  there, 
and  yet  have  sorely  felt  the  lack  of  some 
social  gathering  place,  and  also  of  coun¬ 
sel  and  help  in  meeting  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  new  life.  Girls  who  have 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  spent  their  days 
in  a  shop  or  factory  are  little  prepared 
for  the  duties  and  cares  of  home  life. 
Although  few  of  our  girls  have  come 
from  quite  such  desperate  surroundings 
as  poor  Mary,  whose  trials  have  been  so 
vividly  described  by  Mrs.  Betts  in  her 
tale  of  East  Side  life  in  The  Outlook,  yet 
they  are  conscious  of  their  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  frequentlv  come  in  to  ask 
if  Miss  Waterbury  or  Miss  Clendenning 
won’t  advise  them  in  buying  their  furni¬ 
ture,  or  show  them  how  to  arrange  it. 
and  how  to  set  their  tables  nicely. 
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It  has  been  interesting  to  hear  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  ask  and  the  topics  they  suggest 
for  discussion  in  the  Club.  Some  few 
are  taking  cooking  lessons,  and  report 
at  each  meeting  what  they  have  learnetl 
at  the  last  class.  One  appeared  the  other 
day  in  great  triumph  with  a  chocolate 
cake  of  her  own  making  as  a  treat  for 
the  Club. 

Fortunate  they  are  when  they  can 
make  the  new  home  so  attractive  that  it 
is  an  incentive  to  the  young  husband  to 
do  his  best,  but  when,  as  often  haiq^ens, 
things  go  wrong,  when  they  are  more 
than  ever  in  need  of  the  friendly  counsel 
and  aid  we  can  give  them.  Two  weeks 
ago  ixx>r  little  Mrs.  R.  came  to  us  in 
great  distress,  her  husband  had  left  her 
almost  destitute  with  a  baby  of  ten 
months  old.  and  another  expected  in  No- 
veml)er,  and  the  landlord  had  served  a 
dispossess  upon  her  because  her  rent  was 
not  paid.  On  questioning  her  we  found 
she  ha<l  come  from  a  comfortable  home 
in  Connecticut,  but  had  married  against 
the  wishes  of  her  parents,  and  so  cut  her¬ 
self  off  from  their  sympathy,  besides 
wfiich  there  were  so  many  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  to  be  cared  for  and 
educated  that  she  could  not  ask  for  help 
from  home.  The  husband  proved  a 
brute,  and  she  had  received  nothing  but 
abuse  since  her  marriage. 

All  the  neighlx>rs  in  the  house,  and 
also  the  landlord,  were  full  of  sympathy 
for  her  and  indignation  at  the  man,  and 
by  paying  $6  for  her  rent  it  was  easy 
to  arratige  for  cheajier  rooms  in  the  same 
house,  which  she  keeps  neat  and  tidy 
as  possible.  She  is  a  good  seamstress, 
ami  so  far  she  has  ha(l  no  diffiailty  in 
finding  all  the  work  sihe  could  do  among 
the  neighbors,  ami  in  taking  care  of  her¬ 
self  exclusive-of  the  rent,  and  is  so  grate¬ 
ful  for  aid  in  that.  It  is  l)eing  able  to 
help  in  just  such  cases  as  these  that 
makes  us  realize  the  necessity  of  a  Neigh¬ 
borhood  House  such  as  ours,  where  all 
can  come  with  their  many  troubles. 

We  are  asked  to  acknowledge  a  bundle 
of  clothing  with  odds  and  ends  which 
were  most  welcome  for  our  needs,  and 
also  the  Excelsior  girls  semi  many  tlianks 


to  the  kind  “Reader  of  The  Evangelist 
from  Syracuse  for  the  things  for  the 
sale.  It  is  taking  place  on  the  20th  of 
this  month,  just  as  we  go  to  press,  and 
we  hope  to  report  large  profits  next  week. 
We  acknowledge  a  parcel  from  the  Miss¬ 
es  White,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  and  all  the  ice 
cream  nee<led  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Horton. 

A  Missionary  Conference 

y 

It  was  the  hope  of  all  interested  in  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  held  in  this  city  in  1900  that  out 
of  it  \\x)uld  grow  some  organization 
which  shoukl  perpetuat  and  extend  the 
s|)irit  of  fellowship  and  broa<l  interest  in 
all  ]ihases  of  mission  work  which  was  so 
marked  a  feature  of  that  gathering.  Va¬ 
rious  circumstances  delayed  this,  but  at 
last  the  Bureau  of  Missions  has  been  in- 
cor])orated.  The  president,  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der  Maitland,  is  well  known  to  Presby¬ 
terians  as  a  man  identified  with  every 
good  word  and  work.  So  also  is 
W.  1).  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
( )ther  denominations  are  represented  by 
.Secretary  \\'.  I.  Haven,  D.D.,  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  Rev.  Harlan  P. 
Beach,  Rev.  1 1.  Allen  Tupper,  D.D.,  S.  D. 
Scudder,  Ernest  F.  Eilert,  Luther  D. 
Wishard  and  Silas  McBee.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  is  the  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Bliss,  D.D., 
long  connected  with  missionary  journal¬ 
ism  and  literature.  The  Bureau  has  three 
deixirtments,  a  Museum,  a  Library  and 
a  Bureau  of  Missionary  Information,  and 
its  office  in  the  Ignited  Charities  Building 
is  open  to  all  who  care  to  inquire  as  to 
mission  work. 

More  Kind  Words 

Dear  Editor: — 1  have  read,  or  shall  I 
say  skimmed  through,  this  week’s  Evan¬ 
gelist.  and  I  must  say  that  you  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  improved  char¬ 
acter  of  your  production.  I  may  be  mis¬ 
taken,  but  1  have  an  impression  that  the 
mprovements  are  not  all  mechanical,  for 
ilifc  editorial  work  appears  conspicuously 
biilliant.  Wishing  you  all  success  I  re¬ 
main, 

S.  Edgar  Briggs. 

May  2nd,  1902. 


Moderator’s  Sermon 
The  Enduring  Mission  of  Presbyterianism 
H.  C.  Minton  D.D. 

‘‘That  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect.” — Hebrews  .\i.,  40. 


We  do  no  violence  to  the  magnificent  sweep 
of  this  chapter  when  we  single  out  this  clause 
,and  make  it  the  basis  of  our  consideration  at 
this  time.  The  truth  that  stands  out  before 
all  others  on  every  side  of  this  climax  is  that 
of  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of 
God.  The  roll  of  saints  who  lived  before 
Christ  came,  canonized  in  this  catalogue  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  Himself,  lived  and  died  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  promise,  but  they  received 
it  not.  Better  things  were  in  store  for  those 
who  came  after  them. 

The  elders  obtained  a  good  report,  but  their 
achievements  were  imperfect ;  their  record  was 
incomplete.  Their  fidelity  was  counted  worthy 
of  commendation ;  their  memory  is  fragrant  to 
all  ages  as  an  inspiration  and  incentive ;  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  true  that  without  us  they  should 
not  be  made  perfect.  The  pre-Christian  saint 
had  to  wait  for  us ;  his  attainments  in  holiness 
were  somehow  conditioned  upon  the  part 
which  we  display  in  the  history  pf  redemp¬ 
tion. 

Doubtless  God  could  have  made  men  wholly 
independent  of  each  other.  Doubtless  He 
could  have  peopled  this  world  with  fatherless 
and  childless  Melchizedecs.  But  in  that  case 
there  would  have  been  no  race,  no  humanity. 

man  absolutely  isolated  from  hiS  fellow, 
is  the  absolutely  impossible  man.  The  Creator 
has  110  more  made  saints  independent  of  each 
other  in  the  kingdom  of  God  than  He  has 
made  citizens  independent  of  each  other  in 
the  kingdoms  of  C.-esar. 

The  thought  here  presented  is  broader  in 
its  scope  than  the  familiar  notions  of  hered¬ 
ity  and  brotherhood.  Science  makes  the  pres¬ 
ent  wait  upon  the  past,  but  here  we  see  the 
past  waiting  upon  the  present.  It  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  that  there  can  be  no  fruit  without  the 
root :  it  is  not  so  common  to  observe  that  the 
root  is  imperfect  without  the  fruit.  And  yet 
that  is  what  we  are  here  taught.  The  saints 
of  ancient  ages  were  not  made  perfect  without 
the  saints  of  these  last  times.  Abel  and  Enoch 
and  Noah  and  Abraham  witnessed  faithfully 
in  their  generations,  but  without  us  they  were 
not  made  perfect.  The  glory  of  ...e  morning 
waits  for  the  peaceful  glow  of  the  evening 
tide,  or  the  /ecord  of  the  finished  day  is 
marred  and  incomplete. 

This  great  truth,  not  too  often  remembered, 
has  its  application  in  church  geopraphy  as  well 
as  in  church  history.  The  organic  unity  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  an  idea  of  alphabetic 
familiarity,  and  yet  we  easily  forget  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  its  meaning. 

I  make  neither  defense  nor  apology  for  de- 
nominationalism  to-day.  For  the  moment  I 
take  conditions  as  I  find  them,  and  I  find  that 
what  is  needed  most  of  all  is  not  re-forma- 
tion  but  recognition;  for  in  the  visible  church 


of  Jesus  Christ  there  are  bonds  that  are  very 
real  and  very  vital  that  bind  all  its  parts  into 
a  unity  that  is  organic  and  complete.  No 
papal  anathema  can  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
church  of  God.  No  decree  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  can  falsify  the  underlying  unity  of  the 
church  owning  allegiance  to  a  common  Lord, 
building  her  faith  upon  a  common  Word,  and 
held  together  by  a  common  Holy  Spirit. 

We  may  censure  the  motives  and  actions  of 
men  who,  under  God,  have  shaped  the  history 
of  the  church;  and  yet  is  easy  to  forget  that 
He  who  loves  his  church  far  more  than  we 
can  love  her,  that  He  who  died  to  purchase 
her  with  His  own  blood,  has  had  to  deal  with 
these  very  motives  and  actions  in  His  people; 
that  while  we  measure  history  by  years  He 
measures  it  by  generations;  and  that  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  is  wrong  and  false  in  His 
people,  somehow  God  has  been  shaping  the 
course  of  His  own  church,  and,  therefore,  in 
some  sense,  the  present  condition  of  Cliris- 
tendom  represents  what  God  would  have  it  be. 
This  thought  fosters  charity;  it  begets  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view ;  it  extends  the  horizon  of  our 
Christian  brotherhood  until  it  becomes  not 
Fresyterian  only,  not  Protestant  only,  but 
thoroughly  ecumenical,  and  ignoring  anathe¬ 
mas  that  have  been  hurled  at  our  own  heads, 
it  traces  only  those  bounds  of  the  church  which 
her  risen  and  ruling  Lord  has  established. 

A  healthy  and  generous  denominationalism 
need  be  no  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the 
church ;  it  is  only  a  narrow,  bigoted,  selfish 
sectarianism  that  hampers  its  advance.  There 
is  no  essential  part  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  any  age  but  may  read  these  words, 
and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  appropriate  their 
meaning  to  itself;  “Without  us  they  should  not 
be  made  perfect.”  Each  part  is  necessary  for 
every  other;  each  is  necessary  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  whole.  This  being  so,  we 
find  the  divine  franchise  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  of  all  the  others  that  have  a  divine 
franchise,  in  this  great  truth.  To-day  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  century. 
New  conditions  arc  opening  up;  new  problems 
are  pressing  for  solution.  History  proves  that 
we  have  been  needed  in  the  past,  but  how  is 
it  to-day?  Are  our  contributions  out  of  date? 
Is  our  faith  a  back  number  and  is  the  type 
of  piety  and  character  which,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  the  Presbyterian  Church  fosters,  unsuited 
to  the  conditions  of  to-day? 

Any  consideration  of  the  mission  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  would  be  incomplete  if,  in  the 
first  place.  It  did  not  note  the  fact  as  of 
greatest  prominence,  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  always  held  forth  to  the  world 
a  confessional  testimony  to  what  it  believes  to 
lie  the  truth  of  God.  It  has  not  said,  with 
Newman,  that  all  there  is  in  religion  is  dognr  . 
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nor  has  it  said,  with  Schleiermacher,  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  all  feeling  or  life.  It  has  characteris¬ 
tically  approached  men  on  their  rational  side, 
and  assuming  that  conviction  shapes  conduct, 
it  has  aimed  to  enlighten  the  intellect  and  to 
persuade  the  will  by  the  plain  presentation 
of  the  truth  of  God. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that  strong  counter  cur¬ 
rents  have  set  in  against  this  position  Doctrine 
is  belittled  and  creed  is  decried,  and  many 
echoes  are  sounding  out  that  the  function  of  a 
church  in  these  last  days  is  to  cultivate  piety 
and  to  quicken  the  generously  ethical  impulse 
of  men — and  to  stop  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  devoutly  believe  that  the  call  is  made 
all  the  louder,  by  this  very  tendency,  for  the 
witnessing  work  of  a  Confessional  church. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  this  is  a  theo¬ 
logical  age;  not  profoundly  so,  but  predomi¬ 
nantly  so,  even  though  it  may  think  other¬ 
wise  of  itself.  In  one  breath  we  call  our  age 
intensely  practical  and  in  the  next  in¬ 
tensely  intellectual,  and  both  are  true.  Men 
are  thinking;  intelligence  is  broader,  if  not 
deeper,  than  ever  in  the  past,  and  it  is  always 
true  that  as  men  think,  either  broadly  or  deep¬ 
ly,  they  think  their  way  back  to  the  eternal 
problems  of  God.  Theolo^  lies  implicitly  in 
the  background  of  all  thinking,  and  to  say  that 
an  age  is  at  once  profoundly  thoughtful  and 
characteristically  untheological  is  to  utter  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  man  who  denies 
God  has  a  theological  notion  of  the  being  be 
denies,  and  the  man  who  ignores  God  has  a 
theological  conception  of  the  God  whom  he 
more  or  less  deliberately  chooses  to  ignore. 

Other  communions  may  respond  to  other 
calls,  but  Presbyterianism  has  ever  answered 
to  the  rational  call  of  the  human  mind  for  the 
truth  of  God;  and  if  this  ministry  is  to  cease 
to-day,  then  it  must  be  because  that  call  has 
died  away.  But  that  call  wdll  never  die  until 
the  psychology  of  the  human  heart  is  changed, 
until  the  truth  of  God  has  ceased  to  be  the 
means  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  saving 
men,  and  until  something  else  than  the  truth 
shall  be  able  to  make  men  free. 

On  this  point  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  our  church  is  not  perfectly  at  one  with 
itself.  No  man  rightly  reads  any  movement 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  to-day  who  sup¬ 
poses  that  it  contemplates  forfeiting  the  com¬ 
mission  or  the  character  of  a  truth  confessing 
church.  For  then  why  should  we  be  concern¬ 
ing  ourselves  in  the  least  to  explain,  or  to 
inooify,  or  to  defend  the  confessions  of  our 
faith  wliidi  we  venerate  as  most  sacred  and 
true?  It  is  not  that  we  should  cease  to  con¬ 
fess  ;  it  is  that  we  shall  take  the  utmost  care 
to  see  to  it  that  wdiat  we  confess  is  in  entire 
and  obvious  conformity  wdth  the  revealed  truth 
of  God.  This,  and  only  this,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Confessional  activity  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  present  time. 

I  cannot  now  even  refer  to  the  great  body  of 
truth  which  constitutes  the  substance  of  our 
witnessing.  The  Presbyterian  Church  will 
have  passed  out  of  history  when  it  ceases  to 
stand  for  that  intellectual  interpretation  of 
Christianity  which  the  thinking  world  knows 


as  the  Reformed  Faith.  It  traces  all  lines  back 
to  the  great  mother  purpose  of  the  eternal  God. 
It  uncovers  its  head  in  the  presence  of  mys¬ 
teries  which  are  too  great  for  the  mind  of  man ; 
and  it  believes  that  there  is  no  speck  in  space 
or  spark  of  mind  over  which  God  is  not  en¬ 
throned;  and  translating  the  cold  selections 
of  a  dustborn  philo.sophy  into  the  pure  spheres 
of  an  Eternal  Per.sonality,  it  reaches  its  high¬ 
est  note  in  the  ever  wise,  ever  holy,  ever 
loving  electing  will  of  God. 

I'be  fatalist  says  God  is  sovereign ;  the  free- 
doinist  says,  Man  is  free;  the  Calvinist  says, 
each  is  right  in  what  he  says,  and  each  is 
wrong  in  what  be  does  not  say;  for  though 
our  vision  fails  us  and  our  philosophy  is  too 
feeble  to  solve  the  riddle,  yet  we  do  know, 
that  in  the  clotidless  truth  of  God,  God  is 
sovereign  and  man  is  free. 

Presbyterianism  is  pre-eminently  Protestant, 
and  there  are  very  few  visible  symptoms  of 
its  falling  away  from  the  saving  Protestant 
grace  of  loyalty  to  Holy  Scripture.  Philoso- 
])bers  may  dispute  about  the  Bible,  scientists 
may  challenge  its  statements  and  critics  may 
argue  its  origins  up  or  down ;  but  both  the 
heart  and  the  brain  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
are  wedded  to  tlie  Old  Book,  not  as  .so  much 
])rinter’s  pai)er  and  ink,  not  as  so  many  ounces 
avoirdupois,  but  as  the  precious  revelation,  in 
literary  form,  of  the  truth  of  God,  which  meets 
the  honest  inquiries  of  the  intellect,  which  sat¬ 
isfies  the  longing  of  the  spirit  in  man,  and 
above  all.  which  brings  to  us  the  record  in 
history  of  the  ever  blessed  Christ  who  is  Him¬ 
self  both  te.-icber  and  truth  to  men. 

It  follows  from  the  empbhsis  which  this 
Church  puts  upon  the  truth  that  it  has  always 
been  the  patron  and  ally  of  higher  education. 
It  appeals  to  the  reason  in  man.  and  it  has 
regarded  that  as  that  reason  is  cultivated  and 
enlightened,  the  waj'  is  opened  up  for  a  more 
effective  and  successful  appeal.  If  men  are 
to  have  the  right  to  exercise  jirivate  judgment, 
it  is  important  that  they  shall  have  a  wise  judg¬ 
ment  to  exercise,  and  that  they  shall  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  exercise  it  wisely  and  well.  The  forms 
of  religion  which  aiipeal  to  the  senses  educate 
the  senses,  and  the  forms  which  appeal  to  the 
mind  and  the  heart  educate  the  mind  and 
heart.  The  history  of  Presbyterianism  is  the 
history  of  intellectual  achievement.  Its  theo¬ 
logians  have  been  alike  its  jireacher  and  its 
teachers.  The  founders  of  its  schools  were 
the  preachers  of  its  truth.  It  has  always  stood 
for  an  educated  pulpit  and  an  intelligent  pew. 
Its  schools  have  sprung  up  along  with  its 
churches,  and  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  its  people  has  always  been  accompanied 
with  the  culture  of  their  minds  and  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  their  lives. 

This  characteristic  is  not  misplaced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The 
highest  note  of  Presbyterianism  is  that  of  in 
tellectual  conviction,  of  appeal  to  men’s  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  sure  grouno  of  truth.  Other 
churches  appeal  first  of  all  to  the  emotional, 
or  to  the  esthetic,  or  to  the  artistic,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  our  own  Church  has  sometimes 
made  the  mistake  of  keeping  these  too  far  in 
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ihc  dislance,  still  it  has  ever  made  its  strongest 
appeals  to  the  calm  and  enlightened  reason  in 
men.  We  need  the  softening  influences  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  of  a  chastened  art,  hut  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Christendom  will  be  vastly  the  loser  if 
tile  old  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  forfeit  her 
distinct  in)te  of  intelligent  presentation  of  the 
truth  of  God  ;is  suited  to  the  needs  of  men. 

The  sermon  is  by  no  means  all  in  Christian 
worship,  bttt  it  is  not  stratige  that  in  our 
history  the  sermon  has,  even  too  much,  come 
to  have  the  jdace  of  first  importance,  nor  is  it 
strange  that  Pre.sbyterianism  has  given  to  the 
world  an  illustrious  line  of  the  noblest  and 
strongest  preachers  of  the  word  of  life.  A 
Church  that  puts  a  high  estimate  upon  the 
truth  and  upon  its  influence  on  character 
counts  it  serious  business  to  gel  that  truth 
known  and  accepted  among  all  the  people. 

rite  largest  and  most  delicate  questions  be¬ 
fore  the  Church  to-day  are  the  questions  of 
education.  An  Americiin  University  professor 
of  ability  and  character  has  argued  that  the 
university  and  not  the  church  is  soon  destined 
to  be  the  religious  leader  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  while  another  has  declared  that  even  now 
education  is  the  religion  of  the  .'Vmerican  peo¬ 
ple.  There  siioitld  be  no  breach  between  edu¬ 
cation  and  Christianity:  there  should  be  no 
misundersttimling  between  them.  Certainly  a 
(  hristian  people  will  cease  to  be  Christian 
when  they  are  content  to  stop  with  an  educa- 
li(.)n  which  ignores  God,  which  omits  Jesus 
Christ,  and  which  regtirds  as  but  incidental 
the  eterntil  truths  of  that  book  which  is  not 
only  Christianity’s  llible.  but  also  civilization’s 
corner  stotie.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  Min- 
doo-,  in  India  and  of  lluddhists  in  Japan  are 
being  taught  to  know  of  that  Asiatic  peasant 
who  eighteeti  hundred  years  ago  revolutionized 
the  world’s  thotight,  and  history,  and  charac¬ 
ter;  and  shall  our  childreti,  in  the  land  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans,  be  taught  less  than 
the  sons  of  Pagan  sires?  The  Pre.sbytcrian 
Church  will  have  revolutionized  its  policy 
when  It  leaves  it  wholly  to  Ctesar  to  train  its 
youth  in  the  higher  realms  of  truth.  It  has 
ever  held  education  to  lie  in  order  to  the 
aims  and  activities  of  a  high  religious  conse¬ 
cration.  Its  early  colleges  were  founded  to 
raise  up  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  The  first  im¬ 
pulse  to  higher  education  in  thi>  country  was 
the  evangelistic  impulse,  and  it  is  a  sad  day 
for  edttcation,  as  well  as  for  the  Church,  when 
that  imintlse  ceases  to  be,  if  not  controlling, 
then  at  least  very  distinct  and  very  strong. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  never  had  a  louder 
call  of  a  grander  opportunity  than  it  has  in  this 
country  to-day.  Men  arc  prepared  to  welcome 
the  stiff  intellectual  tone  of  its  type  of  Gospel 
preaching.  The  people  soon  tire  of  mono¬ 
tone  of  ethics  and  of  esthetics  or  of  anesthetics 
in  the  pulpit.  We  must  believe  more  in  that 
kind  of  work  which  God  has  called  upon  us  to 
do,  in  the  kind  of  education  which  we  have 
fostered  in  the  past,  and  in  that  kind  of  God 
honoring,  ilible  based  scholarship  which,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  been  able  to 
furnish.  We  must  educate.  Both  the  pulpit 
and  the  pew  demand  it.  Unless  we  are  content 


to  take  a  third  or  fourth  place  among  the 
churches  of  this  country,  in  intelligence  and 
inlluence  and  fruitfulness  in  the  service  of 
Christ,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  struggling 
colleges  and  theological  seminaries  are  made 
strong  to  meet  the  entirely  changed  educa¬ 
tional  conditions  of  the  present  day,  and  to 
hold  high  and  pure,  among  confusing  and 
conflicting  forces,  the  holy  standards  of  our 
faith. 

My  third  thought  is  that  there  are  certain 
elements  in  the  government  and  doctrine  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  which  especially  fit  it 
to  exert  a  powerful  indirect  influence  in  the 
interest  of  law  and  oroer  and  in  promoting 
the  civilization  of  mankind.  A  good  man’s 
influence  is  often  greatest  where  he  supposes 
he  has  none;  and  a  Church’s  influence  is 
.sometimes  most  powerful  where  it  has  not 
turned  to  be  influential.  Coleridge  says  the 
Church  is  the  shrine  of  morality;  and  if  this 
be  true,  it  is  because  it  ever  aims  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  merely  moral.  The  indirect 
influence  of  a  church  is  always  strong  or 
weak  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  its 
direct  influence  is  strong  or  weak. 

Subtract  Presbyterianism  from  the  history 
of  constitutional  liberty,  from  the  forces  of 
modern  civilization,  from  the  complex  aggre¬ 
gate  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  you 
will  see  what  I  mean. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
a  prospect  opens  up  which  is  by  no  means 
free  from  elements  of  alarm.  Morbid  spirits 
are  becoming  emboldened.  Gloomy  and  sullen 
theorists  bode  mischief,  and  in  the  name  of 
liberty  are  conspiring  against  the  foundations 
of  liberty  and  social  life.  The  strenuous  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  inevitable  and  inexorable  com¬ 
petitions  of  life,  the  relentless  developmnet  of 
the  world’s  natural  resources,  all  these  tend 
to  dishearten  weak  and  timid  souls,  and  this 
discouragement  breeds  envy  until,  by  and  by, 
it  liegets  a  hellish  h-atred  of  the  whole  system, 
which,  as  they  believe,  grinds  them  down 
into  the  dust  of  poverty  and  despair.  The 
more  they  sulk  and  swear,  the  farther  out  of 
the  line  of  the  march  do  they  fall,  and  the 
finer  do  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  their  help¬ 
lessly  resisting  energies.  The  fault  may  be 
their  own ;  it  may  be  in  the  system  against 
which  they  cry  out ;  it  may  be  both.  Of  the 
cause  we  need  not  speak,  but  of  the  fact  we 
are  all  aware.  The  result  is  atheism,  and 
anarchistn,  and  lawlessness,  and  vice  and 
crime.  It  is  the  scum  of  civilization  rising  to 
the  top. 

All  this  has  a  history,  it  has  a  theology:  and 
the  contention  which  I  now  make  is  that  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  the  dreamy 
mystic  who  says  that  all  is  God,  and  there  is 
no  evil  in  the  world,  to  the  eratic  soul  who 
says  that  all  is  evil  and  there  is  no  God  in 
the  world,  the  plain,  solemn  truth  of  God,  of 
llis  authority,  of  His  rule,  of  His  holiness, 
of  His  law,  and  of  His  love,  is  precisely  what 
is  needed  to  counteract  these  morbid  anar- 
chi.stic  tendencies  of  the  day. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  God's 
sovereignty  is  the  warrant  for  petty  human 
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despotism  and  monarchies,  but  whoever  says 
It  has  not  carefully  scanned  the  annals  ol 
human  freedom.  Man  has  never  truly  found 
himself  except  as  he  has  lx<wed  in  humble 
reverence  l>efore  his  soverign  God.  Divine 
sovereignty  is  the  Magna  C'haria  of  human 
liberty.  (Jnly  he  who  fears  to  •offend  his 
God  can  afford  to  hurl  back  into  their  brazen 
faces  the  flaunting  pretensions  of  usurping 
tyrants  and  oppressing  despots.  Man's  liberty 
is  la.x  license,  except  as  authority  somewhere 
is  recognized,  and  authority  is  vanity  of  vani¬ 
ties  unless  it  has  the  sanction  of  a  righteous¬ 
ness  that  is  divine,  and  the  precepts  of  a  lass 
which  is  above  man’s  cavil  or  appeal. 

Trace  the  tracks  of  liberty  and  where  has  it 
made  its  home?  SjA’itzerland  has  enthroned 
God,  and  Switzerland  has  for  generations  been 
consecrated  to  freedom.  Holland  has  ever 
seen  God  as  supreme  over  all,  and  Holland  has 
for  centuries  been  breeding  a  race  oj  freemen. 
Scotland  has  been  the  home  of  the  old  cate¬ 
chism  that  makes  God’s  glory  man’s  chief  end, 
and  old  Scotland  has  sent  forth  her  brave  and 
brawny  sons  everywhere  to  sow  the  seeds  ot 
Presbyterian  Protestantism,  and  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  The  first  covener  of  this 
General  Assembly  was  the  only  riiinister  of  the 
si>el  whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence;  and  a  whole  year 
before  the  Colonial  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
declared  the  American  colonies  independent 
and  free,  a  little  colony  of  Scotch-Irish  Pres- 
bynerians  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  anticipated  that  action  in  almost  the  same 
terms  of  declaration.  To  pronounce  the  God- 
exalting  faith  of  our  Church  hostile  to  human 
liberty  is  not  only  a  libel  upon  our  Church, 
it  is  a  libel  upon  liberty. 

The  only  cure  for  anarchism  is  faith  in  God. 
The  only  guarantee  against  the  disruption  of 
constitutional  government  is  in  the  people’s 
faith  that,  whether  thrones  totter  or  stand  firm, 
whether  parliaments  scatter  before  the  face  ot 
dictators  and  tyrants,  or  stand  true  to  law  and 
order  and  the  right,  God  rules.  His  sceptre 
cannot  be  broken.  His  holy  dominion  is  over 
all  conspiracies  and  revolutions,  and  to  Him, 
to  Him  alone,  every  man  must  stand  or  fall. 

-Vs  against  all  this,  the  very  genius  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  is  that  of  constitutional,  repre¬ 
sentative  self  government.  Both  its  doctrines 
and  its  polity  trace  all  authority  back  and  up 
to  the  ever  living  infinite  God.  The  highest 
office  bearer  among  men  is  nothing  else  than 
the  most  conspicuous  servant  of  God.  This 
General  Assembly  is  the  highest  court  of  our 
Church  on  earth,  and  yet  it  derives  its  author¬ 
ity;  from  above  and  not  from  below.  No 
principle  is  more  in  need  of  clear  recognition 
in  this  country  to-day. 

Let  us  stand  by  our  principles  and  by  our 
faith,  for  we  owe  it  not  only  to  the  free  land 
in  which  we  live,  but  also  to  the  new  century 
whose  history  is  beginning  to  be  made.  While 
men  are  looking  below  for  the  sanction  of  their 
rights  and  duties,  while  they  are  framing 
maxims  and  conjuring  with  sociological  tables 
to  fortify  the  bulwarks  of  their  liberties,  let  us 
tell  them  wdth  a  distinct  voice  as  we  have  been 


telling  them  among  the  snow  crowned  Alps, 
behind  the  dykes  of  Holland,  and  among  the 
moors  of  dear  old  Scotland,  and  as  we  told 
them  in  the  days  when  the  fabrics  of  our  own 
freedom  were  being  founded,  that  without 
faith  in  God  there  can  be  no  true  liberty 
among  men,  that  just  as  they  regard  and  obey 
his  law  are  they  kings  and  priests  at  the  altars 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  that  just 
as  they  defend  every  right  and  resist  every 
wrong  in  His  name,  are  they  establishing  per¬ 
manent  foundations  for  the  future  and  making 
possible  the  realized  dreams  of  patriots  and 
prophets  of  an  era  of  peace  and  righteousness 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men. 

Once  more  we  remark  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  has  peculiar  qualifications  for 
meeting  the  missionary  call,  which  is  the  com¬ 
manding  note  in  Christ’s  marching  orders  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  century.  The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  has  outdone  all  the  rest  in  the 
spirit  of  missionary  endeavor,  and  yet  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  Twen¬ 
tieth.  Too  long  has  the  world  remained  in 
deadly  ignorance  because  of  the  sluggish 
doubts  of  God’s  own  peqple.  An  unsaved 
world  rebukes  the  lethargies  of  a  half-saved 
church. 

I  will  barely  mention  three  qualfyng  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  this 
missionary  service.  First,  it  believe^  in  its 
divine  message ;  second,  it  believes  in  the 
divine  Sender  of  it ;  and,  third  it  believes  in 
man’s  supreme  need  of  it.  This  is  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  a  missionary  creed. 

First.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  it  believes  is  supremely  worth  car¬ 
rying.  The  prophet’s  messenger  goes  on  a  fool’s 
errand  unless  he  has  the  scroll  of  the  prophets . 
‘T  believe,  therefore  have  I  spoken. Let  no 
man  go  to  California  or  to  Patagonia,  let  no 
man  stay  in  New  York  or  in  San  Francisco, 
ordained  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  does  not  for  himself,  with  all  his  intellect 
and  with  all  his  heart,  accept  it,  and  believe  it 
to  be  the  very  truth  of  God.  There  is  no  palsy 
like  that  of  doubting  what  we  preach.  The 
message  is  given  us ;  we  need  not  apologize  for 
it ;  it  is  God’s,  not  ours.  Our  business  is  to 
preach  it,  and  to  teach  it,  to  get  it  known,  and 
to  get  it  accepted  and  lived  out  among  men, 
and  God  will  give  the  increase. 

Secondly.  The  Presbyterian  Church  believes 
in  the  divine  origin  of  this  message.  There 
is  none  like  it.  We  may  talk  lightly  about  the¬ 
ology,  but,  fathers  and  brethren,,  if  there  is 
aiiy  man  in  all  this  wide  world  who  is  unmis¬ 
takably  and  divinely  called  to  let  some  one  else 
preach,  it  is  that  man  who  denies  or  doubts 
the  supernatural  elements  in  the  Gospel  and 
in  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  Strip  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  supernatural  and  Christianity  be¬ 
comes  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream.  Rob 
Jesus  Christ  of  the  supernatural  and  you  have 
taken  away  our  Lord,  and  we  know  not 
where  you  have  taken  him,  nor,  indeed,  is 
there  need  to  inquire  where  he  has  been  taken. 
Take  away  the  supernatural  from  this  old  Bible 
and  the  messenger  runs  without  a  message. 
The  power  of  the  Almighty  Spirit  to  save  men. 
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the  omnipotent  arm  of  the  ever-living  sover¬ 
eign  God  reaching  dowm  from  those  supernal 
heights  of  life  and  love  to  the  deepest  depths 
of  man’s  depravity  and  need — this  is  but  an¬ 
other  name  for  the  supernatural  salvation 
which  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  divine  Saviour 
and  Lord. 

Thirdly.  We  believe  in  the  need  of  tins  mes¬ 
sage  everywhere.  That  church  which  will  win 
greatest  success  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
''■ill  he  the  church  that  will,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  best  bring 
sympathy  and  help  and  salvation  to  sinful 
men.  The  largest,  blackest  fact  this  side  of 
Heaven  is  the  fact  of  sin.  Over  against  this 
awful,  deadly  fact,  higher  than  the  Sierras 
and  deeper  than  the  sea,  is  the  mightiest,  more 
majestic  fact  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.  No  man  understands  the  Christ  who 
has  not  seen  sin.  No  man  knows  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Calvary  except  in  the  lurid  lights  of 
Sinai.  No  man  can  even  try  to  measure  the 
grace  of  God  in  his  own  heart  except  as 
against  the  awful  background  of  sin  and  death 
and  hell. 

Fathers  and  brethren,  the  only  divine  right 
which  our  beloved  Presbyterian  Church  or  any 
other  church,  can  argue  successfully  before  men 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  is  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  doing  a  work  in  the  world,  bv  the 
blessing  of  God.  which  no  other  church  is 
doing  and  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Tf  it  can  be  spared,  then  it  will  not 
much  longer  continue  to  be.  Who  cares 
for  names  that  may  divide,  hut  who 
does  not  care  for  the  work  which  must  go  on? 
If  the  Preshvterian  Church  should  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  to-day,  either  the  church 
of  God  would  suffer  immeasurable  loss  or 
other  elements  would  quickly  segregate,  and 
another  organization  would  speedily  form, 
which  would  do  the  verv  work  which  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  doing  or,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  is  trying  to  do. 

This  gives  us  a  true  sense  of  dic^nitv  in  our 
work.  We  serve  the  T,ord  Christ.  The 
T,ord  bath  need  of  us.  Others  serv'e  Him  as 
faithfully  as  we.  and  the  Ixird  has  need  of 
them  as  well.  It  is  a  blessed  fellowship  of 
service,  of  suffering  and  of  victory  in  His 
name. 

We  believe  that  the  neculiar  conditions,  so¬ 
cial.  intellectual,  nolitical.  philosonhical  and  re¬ 
ligious  which  exist  at  the  opening  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  accentuate  the  call  and  enlarge  the  on- 
portunitv  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
stands  forth  in  the  field  of  vision,  based  and 
built  upon  the  changeless  foundations  of  the 
eternal  truth  of  God.  It  enthrones  God.  sov¬ 
ereign  and  supreme,  in  the  pure  realms  of 
thought,  in  the  warm  emotions  of  the  heart, 
in  the  husy  activities  of  the  life,  and  in  the 
historical  evolutions  and  universal  movements 
of  His  vast  creation.  It  believes  that  He  is 
ever  most  clearlv  made  known  to  men  in  the 
supremely  revealing  person  of  Hi«  onlv  be¬ 
gotten  Son  our  Saviour,  who  is  Himself  the 
very  body  and  embodiment  of  the  truth.  Its 
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glorious  mission  it  is  to  witness  for  that 
truth,  amid  the  changing  and  clashing  opinions 
of  men,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Its  solemn  task  has  ever  been  to  enlarge 
all  the  faculties  of  man’s  nature,  so  that,  as 
all  truth  is  one,  as  the  God  of  geology  is  the 
God  of  our  faith,  as  the  Creator  of  the  Milky 
Way  is  the  Redeemer  of  Bethlehem  and  Cal¬ 
vary,  the  thoughts  of  men  may  be  widened 
and  enriched  by  seeing  God  in  all  His  works. 
It  has  been  pre-eminently  the  privilege  of 
Presbyterianism  to  stand  for  a  God  that  gov¬ 
erns  and  guides  His  world,  and  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  emancipation  from  human  tyranny 
along  with  that  of  deliverance  from  the  bond¬ 
age  of  spiritual  death. 

.And  yet.  the  church  of  our  allegiance  is 
bv  no  means  immune  against  the  tendencies 
which  corrupt  and  the  forces  that  breed  de¬ 
cay.  That  it  has  been  what  it  should  have 
been,  that  it  has  accomplished  what  it  should 
have  accomplished,  either  in  the  last  centurv. 
or  in  the  last  decade,  neither  simple  truthful¬ 
ness.  nor  Christian  humility  will  presume  to 
declare.  It  may  become  hyper-intellectual  and 
nnsyinnathetic.  and  then  its  strength  has  be¬ 
come  its  weakness  and  the  .source  of  its  de¬ 
cline.  It  does  well  in  honoring  sound  doc¬ 
trine;  hut  if  it  overdoes  the  doctrinal,  it  im¬ 
perils  the  warmer  elements  of  a  true  Chris¬ 
tianity.  while  if  it  slights  it  overmuch,  it 
falls  a  stricken  victim  of  the  malaria  of  skep¬ 
ticism,  or  of  the  slow  paralysis  of  a  clammy 
modcratism  which  is  almost  a  svnonym  for 
death.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  is 
the  very  beauty  of  simplicity :  but  if  it  is  glory 
only  in  the  unrelieved  baldness  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity.  it  freezes  the  soul  of  the  devout  wor¬ 
shipper,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  ape  the 
rites  and  forms  of  a  ritualism  which  is  to  another 
manor  horn,  then  its  old-time  proclamation  of 
the  truth  comes  with  a  muffled  or  a  muzzled 
voice.  The  very  genius  of  its  life  is  the 
"cnius  of  freedom;  but  if.  in  enthroning  free¬ 
dom.  it  tramples  under  foot  its  constitutional 
safeguards,  it  throws  harmonv  and  unity  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  makes  those  safeguards  too  inflexi¬ 
ble  and  draws  its  lines  too  tightly,  it  outlaws 
the  lemtimate  latitudes  of  liberty,  which, 
within  hounds  that  are  at  one**  generous  and 
clearlv  fixed,  have  constituted  Presbyterianisin 
the  shrine  of  human  liberty,  personal,  civil 
and  relicrious.  wherever  its  influence  has  been 
felt  or  known. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  emphasizes  the 
truth  fir«t.  last  and  always,  and  yet  its  very  life 
depends  upon  its  being  ever  borne  in  mind  that 
at  the  most,  truth  in  itself  is  a  dead  and 
barren  thing.  Truth  never  saved  a  single  soul 
nor  led  a  lost  man  to  God.  Plato  was  all 
wrong  in  holding  that  all  that  men  need  is 
1ieht.  We  may  multiply  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  but  in  themselves  they  are  of  little 
value.  We  may  preach  and  teach  the  pure 
truth  of  God.  and  yet  our  Gospel  mav  he  as 
sterile  as  the  desert  sands.  Our  Confessions 
may  he  orthodox  enough  for  archangels,  and 
yet  our  Church  may  be  as  fruitless  of  blessing 
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as  a  colony  of  reprobates.  The  great  essen¬ 
tial  is  not  the  divine  doctrine,  but  the  divine 
dynamic.  The  living  life-giving  Spirit  is  the 
source  of  all  our  life.  This  is  the  Spirit  that 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  formless  deep  and 
chaos  became  order;  the  Spirit  of  whom  our 
blessed  Lord  told  Nicodemus  that  we  must  be 
born  again,  or  we  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  the  Spirit  that  came  down  in  migiuy 
marvelous  power  on  that  epoch  making  day 
of  Pentecost,  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  for  its  glorious  reclaiming  work. 
This  is  the  only  safeguard  of  evangelical  truth. 
This  is  the  only  mainspring  of  evangelical 
effort.  This  is  the  only  wellspring  of  salva¬ 
tion  to  a  lost  world. 

Fathers  and  brethren,  ours  is  a  glorious 
birthright,  but  ours  is  a  more  glorious  out¬ 
look.  Many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have 
desired  to  see  the  things  which  we  see,  and 
have  not  seen  them :  and  to  hear  the  things 
that  we  hear  and  have  not  heard  them.  The 
riches  of  a  hallowed  history  are  tributary  to 


our  service,  and  its  crimsoned  treasures  are 
ready  at  our  command.  If  forty  centuries 
looked  down  upon  Napoleon's  troops,  all  his¬ 
tory  waits  for  our  loyalty  and  devotion.  The 
circle  of  all  the  centuries  has  its  center  in 
our  own.  The  records  of  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  of  apostles  and  martyrs  cannot  be 
rounded  out  till  the  loyal  allegiance,  the  Christ- 
like  Spirit,  the  consecrated  energies  of  our 
generations  are  counted  in.  It  is  a  glorious 
company  of  which  we  are  a  part.  We  perform 
our  mission,  we  fill  our  place,  we  accomplish 
our  work  in  the  programme  of  redemption  of 
a  lost  race,  covering  the  vast  sweep  of  time, 
and  in  the  march  of  the  redeemed  of  God  to¬ 
ward  the  tar  off  goal  of  perfection,  whichiscom- 
plete  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  commonwealth  of 
faith  and  service  and  hope  is  none  other  than 
the  church  which  Christ  loved  .so  that  He 
gave  Himself  for  it.  “that  He  might  present 
It  to  Himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having 
spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing:  but  that 
it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish.” 


College  Department 

The  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges 


The  destinies  of  this  nation  lie  with  the 
young  people  of  our  great  interior  and  sun¬ 
set  regions,  and  the  character  of  the  society 


ceive.  Shall  it  be  religious  or  non-religious? 
Shall  it  build  upon  the  foundation  laid  in 
the  home  and  the  home  church,  or  shall  the 


of  the  future  must  depend  largely  upon  the  religious  teaching  .ind  practices  be  those  of 

quality  of  the  education  the  young  people  re-  another  branch  of  llic  clr’rch  of  Christ? 
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Other  denominations  have  assumed  these 
questions  far  more  efficiently  than  the  Pres¬ 
byterian.  The  amazing  fact  in  that  though 
Presbyterians  have  given  largely  to  education¬ 
al  work  Presbyterian  colleges  arc  fewer  in 
number  and  inferior  in  strength  than  those 


Colleges  and  Universities  of  Four  Denominations 
in  the  West. 

Based  chieAy  on  statistics  of  1899-1900. 


Baptist . 4€ 

Congregational . 23 

Methodist  . 40 

I’rcsbyterian  . 22 


PROPERTY. 

Bapllit.  CongregatloMl.  Methodist.  Preehyterlaa. 


a - -  ^  i 

1  $t;.0c7.400 

$2.Wl!.!!!li 

PRODUCTIVE  ENDOWMENT. 


PROPERTY  AND  PRODUCTIVE  ENDOWMENT. 


r-apiist . $12,998,574 

Ciingregational .  7.307,664 

Methodic  .  11,780,215 

I'resbyterian .  4.004,05.9 


ANNUAL  INCOME. 


CoBgregatloMi 


PrcAflcrtea 

$230,671 


BENEFACTIONS. 


fey  te 

Beaitti  Celkfcs. 

$1,605,664 

•  For  the  two  years,  ISiUt  llHK). 
t  For  the  year  endin"  J  une,  HR)! . 


o _  t _ 

[ fey  I#  CangTl  [feyi#lh.B.j 

I  $566.251  I  I  $431.885  I 


o _ 

jfsy  It  fret.  I 

\  $4SG.553 ; 


of  other  denominations.  The  report  of  the 
Hoard  submitted  to  General  Assembly  on 
Monday  gives  a  carefully  collected  series  of 
statistics  taken  from  the  accredited  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Baptist,  Congregational  and  Meth¬ 
odist  churches  and  from  the  report  of  the 
L'nited  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
with  the  result  which  is  in  part  pictured  in 
the  chart  given  above  by  which  it  is 
seen  that  in  number  of  institutions,  prop¬ 
erty,  production,  endowment,  annual  income 
and  benefactions  our  church  stands  last  upon 
the  list.  And  this  is  equally  true  of  the  whole 
United  States,  of  the  West  and  of  the  East. 
The  accompanying  map,  showing  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  four  denominations  in 
the  United  States  makes  this  clear. 
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Farther  studies  of  the  statistics  shows  that 
the  ayer;^e  increase  of  institutions  in  the 
West  is  Baptist  $25,701,  Congregational  $17,- 
261,  Methodist  $22,731,  Presbyterian  $10,485. 
oiir  own  being  from  41  to  66  per  cent,  of  each 
of  the  others.  We  require  high  class  work 
of  onr  instructors,  and  this  means  an  inde¬ 
scribable  strain  of  over  work  and  privation 
and  broken  health.  Often  it  is  not  merely  the 
teachers  but  the  institution  that  is  killed. 
Two  died  that  way  a  year  ago,  one  in  the 
middle  of  last  winter.  And  the  sad  fact  of 
it  is  that  the  increase  in  receipts  is  by  no 
means  commensurate  eiher  with  the  increase 
of  wealth  in  our  church  or  with  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  West.  Many  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  urgently  need  endorsement.  Where 
can  a  better  opportunity  be  found  for  the  use 
of  wealth  than  some  of  our  splendidly  manned 
bravely  struggling  western  institutions.  Our 
Board  recommend  that  Education  Day  “a 
s.-ibbatli  near  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  colleges,” 
be  more  generally  observed  in  our  church  as 
it  had  been  in  other  churches  for  the  past 
seventy  years,  and  that  the  people  be  instruct¬ 
ed  on  that  day  in  the  vital  relations  of  higher 
education  to  Presbyterianism,  to  national 
welfare  and  to  individu.al  prosperity,  the  place 
and  value  of  the  small  college  and  the  place 
of  the  Bible  in  education.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Board.  Dr.  E.  C.  Ray,  78  La  Salle 
street.  Chicago,  will  be  glad  to  send  liter¬ 
ature  to  any  seeking  further  information. 

1? 


Aubuhn  Theological  Seminary. — The  at¬ 
tendance  at  commencement  was  unusually 
large  this  year  for  two  reasons,  first  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Prof.  Riggs  had  received  a 
call  to  McCormick  Seminary,  and  second  from 
the  setting  apart  of  the  whole  of  Wednesday 
as  Alumni  day.  Such  is  the  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  Prof.  Riggs  that  most  if  not  all 
of  the  18  Presbyteries  which  control  the  Sem¬ 
inary  had  taken  formal  action  requesting  him 
to  remain  at  Auburn,  and  the  Alumni  backed 
up  this  by  their  personal  presence. 

Monday  evening  a  memorial  service  for  the 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins  was  held,  when  Prof. 
E.  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  paid 
a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Tuesday  was  given  up  to  the  close  of  the 
examinations  when  the  Commissioners  were 
present.  The  Missionary  address  Tuesday 
evening  was  made  by  Rev.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier, 
on  The  Church’s  Opportunity  in  India. 

Wednesday  morning  Dr.  Morris  presented 
a  very  able  paper  on  Progress  in  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Curriculum,  in  which  he  traced  the 
history  of  theological  training  from  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  to  the  present  time  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  United  States.  The  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  curriculum  as  at  present  presents 
a  serious  aspect.  There  is  danger  of  thinness 
in  adding  studies  not  necessarily  belonging  to 
a  theological  course.  He  would  not  have  a 
Seminary  attempt  the  work  of  a  University. 

Dr.  W.  Beatty  Jennings,  of  Detroit,  gave 
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an  address  in  the  afternoon  on  The  Ministry 
and  Literature  which  was  greatly  enjoyed. 
He  treated  the  subject  under  the  aspects  of 
the  ministry  as  makers  of  literature,  as  in¬ 
terpreters  of  literature,  as  subjects  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  as  users  of  literature.  This  was  fol-. 
lowed  by  Sonnets  to  the  Minister  by  Rev. 
Charles  \V.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  which 
evinced  the  true  poet. 

Rev.  John  Quincey  Adams  of  C'anandaigua 
preached  the  sermon  before  the  Alumni  in  the 
evening  on  Christ  the  Revealer  of  the  Father. 
It  was  full  of  meat. 

This  new  departure  for  .\lumni  day  was  a 
success,  but  even  this  was  overshadowed  by 
the  interest  taken  in  Prof.  Riggs’s  decision. 

There  is  great  joy  in  Auburn.  When  Pres. 
Stewart  announced  on  Tuesday  at  prayers  that 
Prof.  Riggs  had  declined  the  Chicago  call 
the  students  made  the  rafters  echo  and  re¬ 
echo  with  their  cheers  and  then  broke  out 
with  the  Doxology.  The  sun  seemed  to  smile 
on  .\uburn  with  unusual  brightness. 

The  confidence  of  Auburn  in  Prof.  Riggs, 
and  love  for  him  was  well  expressed  in  the 
reports  of  the  President  and  tlie  Examiners 
before  the  Commissioners.  President  Stew¬ 
art’s  report  says: 

You  have  already  heard,  and  I  am  sure  with 
great  joy  that  Prof.  Riggs  has  declined  the 
call  recently  extended  to  him  from  McCor¬ 
mick  Theological  Seminary  to  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  and  Criticism.  Our  con¬ 
fidence  in  Prof.  Riggs’s  loyalty  to  the  truth, 
our  admiration  for  his  scholarship  and  his 
ability  as  a  teacher,  our  knowledge  of  his  love 
for  this  institution  and  entire  sympathy  with 
our  ideals,  as  well  as  our  close  personal  at¬ 
tachment  to  him,  lead  us  to  feelings  of  great 
gratification  in  this  assurance  that  we  are  to 
continue  to  enjoy  his  presence  and  value’d  ser¬ 
vices  in  our  Seminary. 

Prof.  Howe  of  Schenectady  said  in  his  re¬ 
port  concerning  the  examination  in  Prof. 
Riggs’s  class  that  the  air  was  electric  and  vital 
while  the  teaching  was  exhaustive  and  fair, 
and  the  students  were  alert  and  enthusiastic. 

Prof.  Riggs  has  a  remarkable  way  of  get¬ 
ting  the  utmost  out  of  a  student  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  student  enthusiastic  in  the  work.  Be¬ 
fore  he  gets  through  with  him  he  must  know 
his  Greek  Testament. 

Nor  uoes  he  do  his  thinking  for  him,  but 
presents  an  exhaustive,  thorough,  a  fully  and 
fair  e.xegesis  of  the  original  text  and  leaves 
him  to  make  his  own  deductions. 

The  Alumni  expressed  to  Dr.  Riggs  their 
gratification  in  the  following: 

We  would  express  our  great  gratification  at 
your  decision  announced  in  chapel  this  morn¬ 
ing  by  President  Stewart  to  remain  in  your 
present  position.  We  have  followed  your  work 
in  this  seminary  for  many  years  with  pro¬ 
found  pleasure  and  appreciation,  and  have  felt 
that  your  removal  would  be  an  irreparable 
loss.  We  desire  also  to  place  on  record  our 
entire  confidence  in  your  past  and  present  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  Divine  teacher  and  to  the  church 


which  we  all  serve,  and  believe  that  the  past 
is  but  a  pledge  of  the  larger  work  and  more 
blessed  results  to  follow  from  your  service  in 
the  years  to  come. 

While  the  Faculty  at  Auburn  represent  dif¬ 
ferent  views  on  many  questions  they  are  a 
unit  in  spirit,  and  each  concedes  to  the  other 
the  fullest  liberty.  Their  views  were  well  e.x- 
pressed  by  Prof.  Riggs  at  the  Alumni  dinner, 
■■.•\uburn  wants  no  liberty  in  the  fundamen¬ 
tals.”  Rev.  Harry  Lathrop  Reed  of  Albany 
College,  was  elected  Assistant  Professor  in 
New  Testament  Department,  and  if  the  funds 
admit  Prof.  Beecher  will  also  have  an  assist¬ 
ant.  Prof.  Beecher  is  to  give  the  Stone  Lec¬ 
tures  at  Princeton  next  winter. 

The  increased  endowment  of  the  Seminary 
has  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  decision 
^)l  I’rof.  Riggs,  and  a  large  start  has  been 
made  towards  the  first  $100,000,  with  a  liberal 
offer  towards  the  other  $200,000. 

The  class  of  1852  was  represented  by  Drs. 
Morris.  Folsom,  Waldo  and  Day.  This  class 
furnished  three  theological  professors,  two  col¬ 
lege  presidents  and  one  member  of  Congress. 

Six  took  part  in  the  graduating  exercises. 
Pres.  Stewart  making  the  address.  S.  W.  P. 

The  Sunday-School  Lesson* 

.■\t  Iconium,  as  at  Antioch  the  Apostles 
were  met  with  favor  by  devout  vireeks  and 
open-minded  Jews.  Soon,  however,  they  en¬ 
countered  the  opposition  of  the  more  con¬ 
servative  of  their  own  countrymen.  Not  so 
determined,  at  first,  as  to  interfere  with  their 
work.  They  remained  a  ‘‘long  time”  at  Ico¬ 
nium,  but  when  the  opposition  became  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  to  render  their  work  abortive  they 
quitted  the  city.  Lystra  is  in  the  interior  of 
Lycaonia  southeast  from  Iconium,  Derbe  stdl 
deeper  in  the  mountain  fastnesses.  There  were 
few  Jews  in  this  region;  we  hear  of  no  syna- 
gocue  in  either  city.  For  Derbe  and  Lystra 
see,  besides  the  Bible  Dictionary,  Ramsay’s  St. 
Paul  the  traveller,  p.  no. 

This  lesson  turns  upon  the  miracle  wrought 
by  Paul  upon  a  cripple,  and  upon  the  fact 
that  Lystra  unlike  the  other  towns  visited  by 
Paul,  was  a  genuinely  pagan  city.  As  there 
was  no  synagogue  in  the  city  Paul  naturally 
spoh.e  in  the  public  place,  where  of  course  t.ie 
lame  man  was  stationed.  His  eager  attention 
to  Paul’s  discourse  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Apostle.  Perceiving  that  the  man’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  not  that  01  mere  curiosity  nor  of 
important  w'onder  Paul  commanded  him  to  do 
that  which  except  through  faith  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  man  obeyed,  the  miracle  was 
wrought  and  those  who  heard  and  saw  w'ere 
rai.sed  to  a  pitch  of  intense  excitement.  In 


*  The  Inteknational  Lesson,  Sunday  June  i,  ioo», 
Paul  at  Lystra.  Acts  xiv,  8-22.  Holden  Text.  Thou 
therefore  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jtsus 
Christ.  2  Tim:  ii,  3. 
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SUCH  a  moment  people  who  spea.<  two  lan¬ 
guages  (as  in  the  Italian  cantons  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  many  other  places)  wouiu  revert  to 
their  native  dialect.  What  precisely  that  dia¬ 
lect  was  is  uncertain.  The  fact  is  mentioned 
here  to  explain  that  the  Apostles  did  not  know 
the  intentions  of  the  people  until  their  prep¬ 
arations  were  all  made  (verse  13). 

Though  cultured  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
abandoned  such  ideas,  these  inhabitants  of  a 
remote  inland  town  still  held  to  the  belief  that 
such  appearances  of  the  gods  were  possible. 
Their  very  province,  Lycaonia,  was  named 
after  Lycaon,  to  whom  as  ancient  legend  re¬ 
lated,  Jupiter  and  Mercury  (more  properly 
Hermes)  actually  did  appear  in  human  form, 
and  the  beautiful  legend  of  Thilemon  and 
BauCiS,  wi,.ch  Hawthorne  retold  in  his  \\  on- 
der-Book,  was  laid  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lystra.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
they  should  deem  that  these  men  were  those 
very  deities  who  had  visited  their  country. 
Jupiter,  or  Zeus,  was  always  represented  as 
large  of  stature  and  majestic  in  appearance, 
and  Barnabas  must  have  corresponded  to  their 
notion  of  this  divinity.  Hermes  was  always 
represented  as  small  and  slight  of  stature.  As 
Hermes  besides  being  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  was  also  the  God  of  Eloquence^  it  was 
natural  to  identify  him  with  Paul. 

The  Apostles,  not  having  understood  what 
the  Lycaonians  in  their  wild  excitment  were 
saying,  and  their  opportunity  for  preaching 
being  for  the  time  gone,  had  withdrawn  to 
their  lodging.  They  were  first  made  aware  of 
what  was  going  on  by  the  appearance  of  the 
priest  with  oxen  and  garlands,  attended  by  a 
multitude  of  people.  In  utter  pain  and  hor¬ 
ror  they  rushed  out  into  the  midst  of  the  pop¬ 
ulace,  their  clothes  rent  as  the  natural  in¬ 
voluntary  method  of  showing  their  grief  at 
the  awful  misapprehension. 

This  appearance  of  intense  horror  checked 
the  actions  of  the  people,  and  gained  the 
Apostles  a  hearing.  They  hastened  to  as¬ 
sert  that  they  were  merely  men  of  the  same 
nature  (like  passions,  James  v:i7)  as  those 
who  had  so  misapprehended  them,  liable  to 
suffering  and  death  like  themselves.  Their 
errand  here  was  not  to  receive  divine  honors, 
but  to  tell  them  of  the  "living  God”  before 
whom  these  gods  of  their  adoration  were  in¬ 
deed  but  vanities,  that  is,  utter  nothingness 
(compare  Amos  ii:4:  i  Cor.  viii:4;  i  Thess. 
i:9).  Hitherto  these  nations  (the  word  here 
has  the  significance  of  heathen  Gentiles;  com¬ 
pare  Rom.  xv:ii,  xvi:26;  2  Tim.  iviiy)  had 
received  no  direct  revelation  and  influence, 
and  therefore  had  incurred  no  especial  divine 
displeasure  (compare  xvii:3o;  Rom.  iii:25,  26). 
But  the  friendliness  of  nature  might  have 
shown  them  something  of  the  true  character 
of  the  divine  Being. 

How  easily  ignorant  people  can  be  moved 
from  one  extreme  of  feeling  to  the  other  is 
here  shown.  There  was  probably  no  interval 
between  the  impulse  to  pay  divine  honors  to 
the  Apostles  and  the  ill  treatment  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  ill-affected  Jews  had  followed  the 
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Apostles  to-  this  remote  city.  The  populace, 
baffled  in  their  intent  and  bewildered  both  by 
tile  miracle  ana  Paul’s  teachings,  were  in 
precisely  the  state  to  be  "persuaded”  by  their 
artful  misrepresentations.  They  stoned  Paul, 
(see  2  Cor.  xi:25),  not  in  the  orderly  Jewish 
method,  but  tumultously  in  the  streets,  after 
the  manner  of  an  excited  mob.  And  having, 
as  they  supposed,  put  him  to  death,  they 
dragged  him  outside  of  the  city. 

We  are  not  told  that  Paul  was  dead  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  so.  His  injuries 
nuist,  however,  have  been  very  severe,  and  his 
immediate  recovery  was  miraculous. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  persecution  in 
Derhe  to  which  the  Apostles  fled,  and  Derbe 
is  not  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iii:ii,  where  Paul 
is  reminding  Timothy  of  the  trials  of  this 
period.  From  Derbe  which  is  not  far  from 
the  Cecilian  Gates,  that  famous  pass  through 
the  Taurus  Mountains  which  leads  to  Tarsus, 
Paul  might  safely  have  gone  to  his  own  home, 
and  thence,  after  a  period  of  refreshment 
among  his  friends,  have  returned  with  ease  to 
Antioch.  But  he  preferred  to  go  back  over 
the  dangerous  ground  by  which  he  has  come. 

At  Lystra  perhaps  he  found  Luke,  the  “we” 
in  verse  22  seems  to  say  so.  There  are  rea¬ 
sons  to  think  that  Luke  was  with  the  apostles 
in  Cyprus.  The  absence  of  details  about  Derbe 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  he  did  not  go 
to  Derhe.  Whether  he  remained  with  the  con¬ 
verts  at  Lystra  (as  he  might  safely  do,  not 
having  been  implicated  in  the  affair  which 
was  so  dangerous  to  Paul),  or  whether  he  had 
stayed  behind  in  .'\ntioch  in  Pisidia,  we  can 
not  say,  but  the  account  of  the  healing  of  the 
lame  man  of  Lystra  appears  like  that  of  an 
eye  witness. 

Christian  Endeavor 

Why  Christ  Came 

M.,  May  26.  Not  to  destroy.  Luke  9:51-56. 

T.,  May  27.  Seeking  the  lost.  Matt.  18:11-14. 
\y..  May  28.  Not  to  judge.  John  12:44-50. 

T.,  May  29.  The  promise  of  life.  I  John  2:24- 
29. 

F.,  May  30.  A  look  futureward.  i  Tim.  4:7-11. 
S.,  May  31.  A  losing  bargain.  Luke  9:23-27. 
•Sun.,  June  r.  Topic — The  purpose  of  His 
coming.  Matt.  18:11;  John  10:10. 
iriiy  (lid  Christ  come  to  earth? 

[low  imn  xi’c  aid  in  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  Christ’s  coming? 

IVhen  will  Christ  come  to  earth  again? 

The  Jews  believed  that  their  longed  for 
Messiah  would  establish  an  ideal  kingdom  of 
Israel  which  should  reach  beyond  the  borders 
of  that  ruled  over  by  Solomon.  That  the 
Messiah  should  lead  them  to  victory  against 
all  their  enemies.  But  Jesus  Christ  said  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ;  His  mission 
was  to  save  the  lost  from  sin  and  death.  This 
mission  began  in  the  heart  of  the  Father,  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son. 
So  the  Son  became  Man  and  lived  his  life 
among  the  lowly,  that  he  might  reach  us  with 
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a  love  that  understands  the  needs  of  our  state 
of  sin,  ignorance  and  sorrow,  that  he  might 
show  us  the  sympathy,  love  and  helpfulness 
of  God.  Jesus  revealed  this  love  in  his  par¬ 
ables  of  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep,  the 
long  lost  coin,  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son, 
all  found  and  received  with  rejoicing,  as  we 
are  sought  and  found,  by  our  Saviour,  and  re¬ 
ceived  with  joy  into  the  family  of  the  Father. 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  wish  merely  to  save  us 
from  sin  and  death.  The  prodigal  thought 
of  being  a  servant  in  his  father's  house,  but  was 
received  back  as  a  son,  the  wrongdoing  for- 

fotten  in  the  joy  of  his  return.  If  we  accept 
esus  as  our  Saviour  and  leader,  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  us  as  an  elder  brother  and  will  give  us 
the  right  to  become  the  children  of  God. 
Salvation  means  to  be  like  Christ  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  Jesus  wishes  us  not  only  to  be 
saved  from  sin  and  death,  but  to  be  full  of 
life  and  love,  rich  in  the  graces  and  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  a  blessing  to  all  around  us.  If  we 
follow  our  Lord  we  cannot  go  wrong. 


Missions  in  Alaska,  Central  and 
South  America 

Prayer  Meeting  topic  for  June  i,  1902. 
The  articles  on  .Alaska  in  last  week’s  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  in  the  present  number,  have  surely 
awakened  enough  intelligent  interest  to  inspire 
very  earnest  prayers  for  that  remarkable  coun¬ 
try,  and  for  all  who  dwell  there — native  In¬ 
dians,  prospectors  and  miners  from  the  East, 
and  especially  the  missionaries. 

A  very  forceful  appeal  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Tillie  K.  Paul,  a  speaker  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
on  May  16.  Referring  to  a  call  from  the 
people  at  Kilisncx),  who  have  no  worker,  Mrs. 
Paul,  who  is  a  native  worker  at  Sitka,  went 
over  there — 80  miles.  They  went  to  her  and 
said,  “Can’t  you  write  to  the  Board,  and  let 
them  send  us  a  missionary?  We  want  to  live 
good  lives;  we  are  tired  of  sin.  We  want  to 
live  pure  lives.”  Mrs.  Paul  said.  “Oh,  my 
friends,  will  you  not  hear  this  call  ?” 

Governor  Brady,  as  well  as  others  who  know 
the  capacities  of  Alaska,  believe  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  richest  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  May 
our  church  keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of 
events. 


The  L.  D.  O.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  week  as  a  new 
member.  Henry  M.  lister,  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  bringing  the  membership  of  our  club 
up  to  twenty-eight.  We  hope  soon  to  hear  from 
him  and  get  acquainted.  You  don’t  know  how 
many  questions  I  am  asked  about  our  Club. 
Thoughtful  people  nowadays  are  so  interested 


in  this  subject  of  Lord’s  Day  Observance  that 
they  notice  whatever  may  seem  to  help  it 
along.  People  know  what  a  lot  boys  can 
accomplish  if  they  once  get  their  hearts  set 
on  anything. 

A  Word  from  Chadsey 

My  dear  Miss  Ray; 

1  give  my  hearty  approval  to  the  admission 
of  Henry  M.  Lester.  I’ll  be  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  both  sides  of  the  debate,  “Resolved,  That 
Traveling  on  the  Lord’s  Day  is  Detrimental 
to  the  Spirit  of  its  True  Observance.”  As  for 
me,  I  favor  the  negative  side.  Not  all  kinds 
of  travel,  as  e.xcursions,  picnics,  or  trolley 
ride.s.  But  I  think  going  to  friends’  houses 
is  all  right.  I  must  close  now. 

Your  little  friend, 

Chadsey  Nichols. 

May  14th.  1902. 

Xe.xt  wee.,  let  every  boy  be  sure  to  read  this 
column  the  first  thing,  because  he  may  find 
his  name  down  for  the  debate.  The  condi¬ 
tions,  length,  etc.  will  all  be  stated. 

Will  Laurie  please  put  on  the  Treasurer’s 
account,  ten  cents  annual  dues  received  from 
Henry  Lester  (thank  you)  and  spent  by  Miss 
Ray  for  L.  D.  O.  correspondence,  and  ten 
cents  received  some  time  ago  from  Chadsey 
Nichols  and  spent  for  the  same  purpose?  A 
week  from  to-day  (May  29)  Laurie  wnl  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  received  the  annual  dues  of  every 
L.  D.  O.  ntenibt;r.  If  he  has  not,  and  will 
look  in  The  Evangelist  for  March  27,  he  will 
know  what  to  do! 

I'he  Lord’s  Day  and  Great  Men 

.\l)ril  17  1  asked  Allen  Swartz  and  \villiam 
Ivynon  to  find  a  quotation  each  and  send  them 
to  me  when  they  could.  Now  I  am  going  to 
ask  for  these  quotations  two  weeks  from  to¬ 
day,  and  also  two  from  Cuthbert  Long  and 
Henry  Conant  for  the  same  time.  You  may 
have  all  the  help  you  want  from  older  people, 
but  please  send  them  promptly.  Our  col 
lection  isn’t  getting  along  as  fast  as  it  might. 

Dear  Miss  Ray; 

1  have  not  written  you  since  March,  and 
when  1  wrote  Chadsey  this  morning  I  told  him 
you  would  be  putting  me  on  your  report 
for  not  writing.  Would  you  mind  telling  me 
how  often  we  have  to  report? 

We  go  home  from  here  (Belmar,  N.  J.) 
Friday  and  then  I’ll  write  you  once  a  week. 

With  good  wishes  for  our  Club’s  good, 
Your  little  friend, 

Henry  Leiper. 
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I’m  not  worried  in  the  least  about  Henry’s 
being  lost  sight  of!  None  of  the  boys  must 
feel  as  if  he  had  to  write.  We  naturally  want 
to  know  about  all  our  members  once  in  a 
while!  If  any  member  changes  his  address, 
will  he  kindly  let  me  or  Starr  know  at  once? 

First  Annual  Meeting 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  L.  D.  O. 
Club  will  be  held  in  Room  725,  Presbyterian 
Building,  136  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
Saturday  morning.  May,  31  at  ii  o’clock. 
Every  L.  D.  O.  boy  in  the  city  or  near  will 
want  to  be  present,  of  course.  Every  boy  is 
invited  especially  to  bring  any  or  many  of 
his  friends.  Please  tell  your  parents,  your 
brothers  and  sisters,  your  Sunday  School 
teacher,  and  pastor,  anyone  that  you  think 
would  be  interested.  There  will  be  a  short 
address  to  the  boys  by  some  one,  the  officers 
of  the  club  will  speak  a  few  words,  we  shall 
have  singing,  etc.,  and  a  social  time  afterward 
so  that  we  may  all  get  acquainted  with  one 
another.  Next  week  more  particulars  will  be 
given. 

Any  question  about  the  meeting  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  answer. 

Association  Notes 

Commander  and  Consul  Booth  Tucker  will 
conduct  the  Twenty-Second  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army,  in  the  Car¬ 
negie  Music  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  May  27th,  at 
eight  o’clock. 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  recently  given 
Mr.  Thomas  K.  Cree,  who  has  been  for  twenty- 
five  years  a  secretary  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Cree  has  been  a  strong  factor  in 
the  Association  movement  throughout  the 
world,  and  is  the  fourth  oldest  in  point  of 
seniority  of  service  in  the  Association  secre¬ 
taryships.  The  establishment  of  the  Associa¬ 
tions  at  Philadelphia,  at  San  Francisco,  at 
Denver,  and  many  other  points  were  due  to  his 
service  at  critical  times,  when  he  raised  money, 
re-organized  the  movement  and  gave  it  its 
proper  direction.  He  organized  the  State 
work  of  Pennsylvania,  and  w'hile  secretary  dis¬ 
covered  Ira  D.  Sankey.  Mr.  Sankey  wrote  in 
a  letter  on  this  occasion,  saying,  “It  was  be¬ 
cause  of  his  encouragement  given  me  as  a 
young  man  at  New  Castle  that  I  became  active 
in  Christian  work,  and  later  was  brought  into 
contact  with  Mr.  Moody.”  Mr.  Cree  was  an 
indispensable  factor  in  establishing  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Paris,  France,  which  now  has  a 
Iniilding  costing  $100,000.  He  also  co-operated 
in  a  similar  work  in  Rome.  Mr.  Cree  con¬ 
tinues  his  active  relations  to  the  work  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


A  movement  for  giving  inexpensive  music 
to  those  who  crave  it  and  cannot  afford  better 
is  under  way  and  promises  to  reach  important 
proportions.  The  Knickerbocker  Philan¬ 
thropic  Fund  was  established  last  winter  by 

Things  Practical 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarke  Coe.  Through  her  efforts 
and  those  of  Miss  Laura  Sedgwick  Collins,  a 
ball  was  given  in  January  at  the  Waldor-As- 
toria  at  whch  more  than  $700  was  raised  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  series  of  monthly  concerts  in  halls 
tnroughout  the  tenement  house  districts.  The 
price  of  a  ticket  was  fixed  at’  five  cents. 
Three  concerts  have  been  given  and  it  has  been 
emphatically  proved  that  the  people  want 
music.  It  is  now  proposed  to  raise  a  fund 
sufficient  to  give  two  concerts  a  month,  and 
eventually,  the  managers  hope  to  erect  Halls  of 
uieir  own  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  where 
entertainments  can  be  given  every  night. 

The  Committee  upon  Municipal  Government 
of  the  City  Club,  which  has  in  charge  the 
task  of  erecting  a  suitable  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Foster,  the  “Tombs  Angel,”  has  issued  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  contributions.  'The  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions,  where  Mrs.  Foster 
did  so  much  of  her  work,  the  District  Attorney 
of  the  County  of  New  York,  and  others  who 
came  in  contact  with  Mr.s.  Foster  officiallv,  as 
well  as  many  prominent  citizens,  feel  tiiat  pub¬ 
lic  expression  should  be  given  of  the  public’s 
indebtedness  and  gratitude,  and  the  popular 
suliscription  will  be  used  in  erecting  in  the 
Crimnal  Courts  building  a  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Foster’  work.  Checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  Mr.  Norton  Goddard  treasurer.  Nos.  98  to 
102  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City. 

Across  the  Sea 

The  King  of  Siam  in  State  attire  wears 
jewels  to  the  value  of  over  £200,000,  or  $1,- 
000,000. 

The  memorial  to  Kate  Greenaway  will  take 
the  form  of  the  endowment  of  a  child’s  cot 
at  the  Great  Ormonde  Street  Hospital.  A  very 
appropriate  memorial  for  the  artist  and  lover 
of  children. 

In  return  for  the  monument  of  Goethe 
which  Emperor  William  has  presented  to 
Rome,  the  city  council,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
proposed  to  present  to  the  city  of  Berlin  a 
monument  of  Dante. 

Queen  Alexandra  still  keeps  the  Duke  of 
Clarence’s  room  at  Sandringham  exactly  as  it 
was  during  the  life-time  of  her  ever-lamented 
son.  not  one  of  his  little  treasures  being  dis¬ 
turbed.  Beneath  the  window  a  stone  medal¬ 
lion  records  his  death. 

King  Edward  receives  1,000  letters  and  30,- 
000  newspapers  daily ;  the  German  emperor, 
600  to  700  letters;  the  king  of  Italy,  about 
500;  the  queen  of  Holland,  too  to  130.  The 
pope’s  daily  receipt  of  letters  and  papers 
amounts  to  from  22,000  to  23,000,  and  he  re¬ 
quires  the  services  of  thirty-five  secretaries. 
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weighing  upon  the  church,  iu>t  once  nor 
twice  but  three  times ;  Dr.  Kerr  for  his 
almost  unparallellecl  work  in  the  cause 
of  education  in  our  great  West.  Among 
six  men  with  such  claims  upon  the 
church,  the  duty  of  choice  was  difficult 
indeed.  Dr.  Phraner,  with  beautiful 
magnanimity  simplified  the  probleni  by 
withdrawing  his  candidacy  before  the 
voting  began,  to  the  regret,  no  doubt  of 
a  large  number  who  would  have  rejoiced 
to  welcome  to  the  Motlerator’s  chair  this 
loyal,  self-sacrificing,  generous  and  de¬ 
voted  man,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  a  member  of  the  Home 
Board,  and  who  has  twice  visited  every 
state  in  the  Union  in  its  lx:half.  When 
the  first  ballot  showed  that  no  elec¬ 
tion  had  l>een  made.  Drs.  MoflFatt  and  van 
Dyke  leading  the  roll,  the  names  of  Drs. 
Dufffeld  and  Kerr  were  withdrawn.  A 
second  ballot  showed  a  remarkably  even 
choice  between  Dr.  MoflFatt  and  Dr.  van 
Dyke.  A  few  more  voices  however  had 
.said  “van  Dyke."  and  amid  much  ap¬ 
plause  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Church  was  led  to  the  chair  as  Modera¬ 
tor  of  the  114th  General  Assembly. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  Speech 

It  captured  every  one  by  its  fitness. 
The  place,  he  said,  was  sacred  to  him 
by  the  memor}-  of  his  father.  Indeed, 
he  could  account  for  his  election  only  by 
the  supposition  that  some  old  friends 
had  supposed  themselves  to  be  voting 
for  his  father.  He  had  always  been 
short  and  he  would  be  .short  now ;  only 
promising  to  do  his  best,  if  the  .\ssembly 
would  help  him,  to  be  a  fair,  loyal,  and 
true  Moderator  of  the  church  in  which 
he  ^\■as  bom  and  which  he  loved  with  all 
his  heart. 

Friday  Morning:  The  Welcome 

Dr.  Stevenson,  welcoming  the  General 
.•\ssembly  to  his  church  made  feeling  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  “.sainted  predecessor,”  and 
also  to  that  “prince  of  Israel.”  Dr.  John 
Hall  upon  whom  the  church  would  have 
loved  to  confer  the  highest  honor  in  her 
possession,  could  he  have  lieen  induced  to 
accept  it,  though  for  eighteen  years  he 


had  served  as  president  of  the  Home 
Board.  He  alluded  also  to  the  roll  of 
noble  names,  Rice,  Alexander,  Romeyn, 
that  had  helped  to  make  this  church  what 
it  is.  He  welcomed  the  Assembly  to  a 
true  Presbyterian  and  Home  Mission  at- 
mo.sphere.  The  first  church  in  the  city 
was  founded  by  the  Dutchman  Jonas 
Michaelis,  and  when  the  church  of  Eng- 
laiul  wanted  to  found  Trinity  Church 
they  selected  a  Presbyterian,  William 
\'esey  to  do  it ;  and  they  have  been  utiliz¬ 
ing  Presbyterians  ever  since. 

As  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith 
made  a  charming,  half  humorous  but 
really  serious  address  of  welcome.  He 
began  by  alluding  to  the  dangers  of  the 
city,  especially  by  reason  of  the  subwa_\ , 
but  reassured  the  commissioners  by  the 
fact  ,  that  the  chairman  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  was  president  of  an  im¬ 
portant  Life  Insurance  company.  He 
enumerated  the  various  bodies  that  wel¬ 
comed  the  Assembly,  the  American  Tract 
.Society,  the  Bible  Society,  Princeton, 
“for  reasons”  (at  which  there  was  a  rip¬ 
ple  of  laughter,)  and  the  New  York 
Presbytery  above  all.  The  Presbytery 
was  a  notable  one  with  its  fifty-three 
churches  and  127  ministers,  evangelists 
galore,  secretaries  to  spare  and  professors 
to  burn  ;  at  which  again  there  was  laugh¬ 
ter.  He  alluded  to  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Noll,  and  said  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  newspaper  criticism : 
he  had  never  known  an  examination  to  be 
conducted  in  a  truer  spirit  of  fairness 
and  brotherly  kindness.  So  much  im¬ 
pressed  was  he  with  this,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  examination,  he  as  modera¬ 
tor  expressed  his  warm  gratification  to 
the  Presbytery  for  their  conduct  of  the 
examination.  He  referred  to  the  experi¬ 
ences  at  Northfield  and  in  the  Retreat 
at  Riverdale  as  having  brought  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  very  closely  together.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  has  established  two  new  churches 
and  is  planning  for  larger  things.  The 
churches  are  splendidly  manned,  the 
weaker  churches  are  forging  ahead  and 
we  mav  look  forward  with  the  largest 
optimism  and  promise. 
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I'he  Two  Gavels 

On  the  previous  day,  before  the  balloting 
for  Moderator  took  place,  Dr.  Minton  had 
presented  the  General  Assembly  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  gavel,  sent  by  a  Presbyterian  of  San 
Francisco  as  a  gift,  not  to  any  one  Moderator, 
but  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  made 
of  wood  from  Jerusalem,  and  came  laden 
witl)  precious  associations.  Now,  on  Friday, 
welcome  to  the  new  Moderator  having  been 
e.xtended,  Dr.  '1'.  Hall  Young,  “missionary  at 
large  In  Alaska”  came  forward  and  in  felicit¬ 
ous  words  presented  to  Dr.  van  Dyke  a  beau¬ 
tiful  gavel  made  of  a  walrus  tooth.  The  gavel, 
he  said,  e.xpresses  the  great  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  idea.  It  comes  from  the  Presbytery  the 
largest  in  territory  and  smallest  in  numbers 
in  the  United  States.  Its  six  ministers  work 
at  points  as  wide  apart  as  Portland,  Me.,  St. 
.-\ugustine.  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  yet 
they  get  together  in  Presbytery  and  their  del¬ 
egate  has  “mushed  out”_  1200  miles  to  the 
'  a  coast,  walking  the  distance  in  moccasins 
and  siiowshoes  to  be  present  here.  [The  ac¬ 
count  of  that  remarkable  journey,  performed 
by  Dr.  Koonce,  was  written  by  him  for  The 
hvangelist  and  published  last  week  in  our 
General  Assembly  number. — Editor.]  Great 
applause  responded  to  Dr.  Young’s  statement 
of  this  fact.  The  gavel,  he  continued,  rep¬ 
resents  the  Presbyterian  seal,  being  made  from 
the  tooth  of  the  great  walrus  of  the  North, 
found  in  the  most  distinctly  Presbyterian  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country — having  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  increase  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Home  Mission  field.  Its  material  is  endur¬ 
ing,  indestructible,  beautiful,  elastic,  and  there¬ 
fore  Presbyterian.  It  was  made  by  the  native 
Alaskan  who  was  Commissioner  to  last  year’s 
General  Assembly,  and  on  the  handle  he  has 
etched  the  most  northern  Presbyterian  mission 
station  in  the  world.  Dr.  Young  paid  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tribute  to  Dr.  van  Dyke,  showing  how 
though  personally  unacquainted  Dr.  van  Dyke 
had  influenced  him  for  good  since  his  first 
seminary  year,  and  that  there  was  a  special 
bond  between  them  since  he  learned  that  Dr. 
van  Dyke  loved  the  great  woods  of  the  North 
and  understood  them  as  few  others  do. 

With  his  usual  felicity  Dr.  van  Dyke  re¬ 
plied  to  all  the  addresses,  and  rendered  thanks 
especially  this  “trophy  of  the  far  North 
that  comes  to  my  hands  through  your  grace.” 
He  alluded  to  Dr.  Merle  Smith’s  work  as  the 
ideal  of  all  pastors  in  “this  foreign  city, 
this  heathen  city,  this  American  city,”  that 
needs  still  to  be  evangelized  and  yet  uses  its 
means  generously  for  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  He  alluded  to  the  sacred  memories 
of  this  church,  to  that  “pillar  in  the  house 
of  God,”  Dr.  Hall,  to  that  “loving,  fiery,  ear¬ 
nest  preacher  of  the  true  gospel,”  Dr.  Purves, 
and  rejoiced  that  it  had  “a  strong,  true,  lov¬ 
able  man”  like  Dr.  Stevenson  for  its  pastor. 
Pleasantly  alluding  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  city  he  told  of  a  commissioner  from 
Colorado  who  felt  at  home  here  at  once,  “it 
was  just  like  a  mining  camp.”  Then  thank¬ 
ing  Dr.  Young  for  the  gavel  which  he  prized 
more  than  any  jewel,  "  because  it  comes  from 


God’s  great  out  of  doors,’'  he  said  that  it 
would  be  better  for  our  religion  if  we  should 
get  and  keep  more  out  of  doors  in  it.  The 
two  gavels  represent,  one  the  past,  Jerusalem, 
Calvary,  where  our  faith  is  fixed  forever, 
the  other  the  future,  the  great  world  lying 
in  darkness.  “May  the  first  note  struck  with 
this  gavel  be  that  of  Home  Missions.” 

The  Matter  of  the  Creed 

The  first  regular  business  of  the  Assembly 
was  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Revis¬ 
ion,  which  was  read  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Ex-Moderator  Minton.  As  the 
discussion  of  the  report  was  made  the  order 
tor  Thursday,  May  22,  too  late,  therefore  to 
appear  in  this  issue  of  The  Evangelist,  it 
seems  best  to  postpone  the  entire  subject  un¬ 
til  next  week,  when  we  shall  give  in  full  the 
eleven  proposed  Overtures  with  the  chapters 
of  the  Confession  which  they  propose  to  amend 
and  also  the  Brief  Statement  of  the  Reformed 
Faith  prepared  by  the  Committee  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  recommendations  of  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  together  with  a  full  account 
of  all  that  may  be  important  in  the  debate. 
Here  it  is  necessary  only  to  state  that  the 
Report  was  signed  by  every  member  of  the 
Committee,  though  with  three  exceptions  by 
Dr.  John  De  Witt.  Dr.  De  Witt  is  opposed  to 
the  verbal  amendment  of  the  section  on  works 
done  by  the  unregenerate,  he  deems  it  “un¬ 
wise  to  erect  into  a  church  doctrine  our 
belief  that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved,” 
and  he  does  not  think  that  the  formulation  of 
the  article  Of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Brief 
Statement  accurately  states  the  “Reformed 
faith.”  These  minor  objections,  which  did 
not  prevent  Dr.  De  Witt  signing  the  report, 
are  perhaps  of  special  value  as  witnessing  to 
the  wisdom  and  the  generosity  of  spirit  wnicTi 
could  unite  in  one  report  on  such  a  subject, 
twenty-one  men  of  such  varying  views  and 
temperaments  as  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

A  Supplementary  Report  on  Proof  texts 
was  also  offered  by  this  committee  and  accept¬ 
ed.  It  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  main  report  next  week. 

Routine  Business 

The  Report  of  the  committee  on  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief  was  read  by  Judge  Potter  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  and  made  the  order  for  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  Dr.  Halsey  presented  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  the  Assembly  Her¬ 
ald,  which  showed  a  gratifying  improvement, 
with  room  for  much  greater  advance.  For 
example,  only  three  hundred  commissioners 
present,  less  than  half  the  body,  are  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  magazine.  Dr.  Halsey  contrast¬ 
ed  the  zeal  of  ministers  in  this  respect  with 
that  of  the  women  of  the  church,  whose  ad¬ 
mirable  magazines  are  more  than  self-sup¬ 
porting:  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman  turned 
some  five  thousand  dollars  of  profits  into  the 
mission  funds  of  the  church  last  year. 

Dr.  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk,  presented  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  embody¬ 
ing  a  series  of  forty-two  questions  formulated 
with  a  view  to  a  better  degree  of  uniformity 
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in  the  Narratives  of  the  churches.  Corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Census  with  regard  to  religious  sta¬ 
tistics  led  to  the  recommendation  of  resolu¬ 
tions  asking  the  government  to  collect  church 
statistics  after  1902  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  of  1900,  and  asking  for  power  from  the 
Assembly  to  collect  stati.stics  from  Reports 
of  Presbyteries  in  1903  should  the  govern¬ 
ment  authorize  a  new  religious  census.  The 
first  part  of  the  Report  elicited  a  number  of 
questions  but  as  all  of  them  come  under  over¬ 
tures  already  before  the  body,  their  discussion 
was  postponed. 

Dr.  J.  Beveridge  Lee  of  Milwaukee  pre¬ 
sented  a  highly  satisfactory  report  on  Omaha 
Seminary  showing  an  increase  of  one-half  in 
the  value  of  the  property,  now  amounting  to 
$90,000.  a  part  of  which  is  permanent  fund; 
but  with  this  increase  such  an  advance  in  the 
needs  of  this  growing  institution  that  $100,000 
more  is  asked  for;  and  paying  a  high  tribute 
to  the  value  and  efficiency  of  President  M.  B. 
Lowrie. 

Home  Missions 

On  Friday  afternoon  Elder  John  E.  Par¬ 
sons  presented  the  voluminous  and  highly 
important  printed  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Home  Missions,  and  said  that  the  culmin¬ 
ation  of  these  services  would  be  the  meeting 
in  Carnegie  Hall  next  Tuesday  evening.  It 
was  a  very  significant  and  elevating  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  w’as  willing 
to  leave  his  responsibilities  and  come  to  New 
York  simply  to  attend  this  meeting.  It  showed 
perhaps  his  appreciation  and  recognition  of 
our  Church,  certainly  his  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  Home  Mission  cause.  Mr. 
Parsons  showed  the  growth  of  our  country, 
from  5.300.000  population  in  1800  to  85,000,- 
000  now.  A  hundred  years  ago  $400,  last 
year  $840,000  were  given  for  direct  Home 
Mission  work,  a  total  in  the  century  of  more 
than  $23,000,000.  It  seems  a  large  sum.  but 
is  it.  in  view'  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  its  immense  religious  needs? 
Only  30,000,000  out  of  85,000,000  are  directly 
connected  with  any  Christian  church.  Our 
duty  as  Presbyterians  is  not  met  by  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  a  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
^loderator  emphasized  this  statement.  The 
discussion  of  the  report  will  come  up  on  Tues¬ 
day,  too  late  for  this  issue. 

The  Evangelization  of  this  Country 

That  important  Committee  of  Evangelistic 
Work,  created  by  the  last  General  Assembly 
at  the  request  of  an  elder  who  for  three  years 
had  supported  a  large  evangelistic  movement 
in  his  own  city,  Mr.  John  H.  Converse,  of 
Philadelphia,  also  reported  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Converse.  It 
showed  the  personnel  of  the  committee  to 
which  during  the  winter  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman  D.D.  was  added  as  Corresponding 
Secretary,  and  Dr.  John  F.  Carson  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  to  take  the  place  of  “one  of  its  most  earn¬ 
est  members,”  the  lamented  Dr.  Purves ;  it 
described  the  methods  employed — a  wide  cor¬ 


respondence  with  pastors  and  elders,  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  committees  on  evangelistic 
work  in  all  Presbyteries,  and  especially  the 
employment  of  representative  evangelists,  ten 
such  having  been  in  the  field,  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  Washington.  The  purpose  of  the 
committee  is  not,  however,  to  put  evangelists 
in  the  field,  but  to  stimulate  to  evangelistic 
work  those  pastors  who  are  thus  gifted.  It 
has  enrolled  1,200  ministers  in  a  circle  of 
prayer  for  tlie  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  has  provided  a  manual  of  evangelistic 
services  for  free  distribution.  The  results  thus 
far  are  an  increased  number  of  additions  on 
confession  in  1.580  churches,  of  which  1,285 
held  meetings  of  an  evangelistic  character ; 
very  general  awakening  and  forward  move¬ 
ment.  and  "the  necessity  of  an  earnest,  ag¬ 
gressive  evangelistic  movement  inside  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  is  everywhere  recognized.” 
The  report  suggested  a  plan  of  campaign  and 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  larger 
committee — of  sixteen  instead  of  twelve  mem- 
ber.s — the  appointment  or  continuance  of  Pres- 
hyterial  Committees  and  of  an  advising  mem¬ 
ber  from  each  Synod  on  the  Assembly’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  evangelistic  work  in  Sabbath  Schools 
and  Young  People’s  Societies,  arrangements 
for  instruction  in  evangelistic  methods  in 
Seminaries,  and — an  important  feature — au¬ 
thority  to  be  given  the  committee  to  pass 
upon  the  qualifications  of  evangelists. 

I'he  Report  Adopted 

i'he  important  Committee  on  Evangelistic 
Work,  created  by  the  last  General  Assembly 
of  the  Committee,  who  .said  the  consecrated 
author  and  leader  of  this  work  believed  in  its 
importance  to  the  extent  of  $25,000  given  to 
the  present  committee  and  an  equal  sum  ready 
for  the  committee  next  to  be  appointed.  The 
watchword  of  the  Church  is  Advance,  and  its 
most  imiKirtant  step  was  the  formation  of  this 
committee.  Dr.  Shaw  spoke  powerfully  of 
the  chasm  between  the  church  and  the  people, 
wider  perhaps  in  the  country  than  in  the  cities. 
The  additions  to  the  church  in  this  country  in 
any  one  year  are  almost  an  incrimination  of 
the  church.  'I'hev  are  less  than  eight  per  cent, 
of  the  member.shii) — in  China  they  are  nine 
and  a  half!  Dr.  Shaw  did  not  remind  his 
hearers  that  our  eight  per  cent,  are  largely 
drawn  from  the  baptized  children  of  the 
church,  while  the  nine  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  China  are  drawn  from  the  non-Christian 
world.  It  will  not  do  to  urge  that  because 
the  church’s  attitude  to  the  world  is  friendly 
we  have  done  our  duty.  Would  it  were  doing 
as  much  to  make  working  men  welcome  as  the 
saloon  or  the  gambling  den !  But  if  it  were 
it  would  be  only  the  beginning  of  its  duty. 
The  church  must  go  to  the  world!  The  church 
is  not  a  building  but  the  eternal  body  of  be¬ 
lievers.  If  it  will  preach  in  a  tent  on  the 
frontier,  why  should  it  stand  aloof  when  it 
gets  a  building? 

Dr.  Shaw  created  great  enthusiasm  by  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  had  the  permission  from  his 
session  to  preach  from  the  steps  of  his  church 
this  summer,  and  urged  preaching  in  tents 
and  theatres,  on  the  race  course  and  at  coun- 
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try  fairs,  “anywhere  to  get  the  seed  in  contact 
with  the  soil.”  He  warned  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  organization — we  must  get  the  whole 
movement  off  paper  and  into  the  consciences 
and  hearts  of  the  people.  This  is  a  critical 
day  for  you  commissioners.  WiFi  you  put 
the  emphasis  on  creed  or  on  evangelization? 
He  gave  many  impressive  illustrations  of  his 
theme. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  asked  that  the  rest  of  the 
session  be  given  to  this  subject,  “The  heart 
and  kernel  of  all.”  and  after  .several  addresses 
the  report  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  while 
Dr.  Taylor  of  Rochester  led  in  prayer. 

The  new  committee  was  announred  on  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Converse  being  chairman 
and  Dr.  George  Alexander  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Dodge,  with  others,  l)eing  added  to  the  for¬ 
mer  committee,  most  of  whose  members  con¬ 
sented  to  serve. 

The  Bible  Society 

As  usual,  the  Assembly  welcomed  a  speaker 
from  this  venerable  institution.  The  Rev.  E. 
P.  Ingersoll,  D.D.,  the  newly  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  society,  came  to  the  platform  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  devotional  half  hour  on 
Saturday  morning  and  made  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  presentation  of  this  important  work.  The 
Rible  Society  had  invited  the  Assembly  to  visit 
their  building  and  examine  the  treasures  it 
contains,  and  partake  of  luncheon.  This  invi¬ 
tation  was  accented  and  an  account  of  it  will 
be  found  clsewbere. 

Our  Filial  Debt 

That  most  pathetic  duty  and  nrivilege  under 
the  charge  of  the  unfortunately  named  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief,  thaT  of  providing  for  our 
aged  fathers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  their 
widows  and  dependent  children  has  for  some 
mysterious  reason  never  been  appreciated  by 
tbe  Pre.sbyterian  Church  at  its  true  value.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  for  want  of  eloquent  advocates. 
Year  after  year  tbe  devoted  secretary  Dr.  Ag- 
new  makes  a  tbrilling  appeal  and  is  strongly 
upheld  hy  some  eloquent  member  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  Board:  year  after  year 
the  report  of  the  special  committee  makes  a  co¬ 
gent  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  affections  of 
the  church,  and  yet  thus  far  the  best  the 
wealthy  Presbyterian  cburch  can  do  for  those 
who  have  worn  thet)isclves  out  in  its  service, 
those  to  whom,  under  God,  thousands  owe 
their  salvation,  is  to  give  to  the  select  class 
among  them — the  Honorably  Retired — the  mu¬ 
nificent  stipend  of  $.too  a  year,  and  to  others 
considerably  less.  It  would  puzzle  an  arithme¬ 
tician  to  calculate  the  fraction  of  a  cent  a 
week  per  member  devoted  to  this  cause:  com¬ 
pared  to  it  the  “post.lge  stamp  a  week”  de¬ 
voted  to  Home  Missions  looms  large  indeed. 

TTai)pily,  however,  the  intelligence  of  the 
Church  appears  now  to  be  awake,  and  its  con¬ 
science  to  be  at  least  stirring  in  its  sleep.  .At 
Philadelpbia  last  year  certain  ruling  elders 
took  up  the  matter  and  were  made  a  special 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  .Assembly  in  this  work.  The 
report  showed  that  the  .Assembly’s  Committee 


have  corresponded  with  the  Special  Committee 
of  co-operation,  and  have  considered  four  sub¬ 
jects,  annuity  schemes,  plans  of  sustentation, 
the  name  of  the  Board  of  Relief  and  its  in¬ 
creased  endowment.  It  was  found  impractical 
to  enter  upon  any  annuity  scheme  through  the 
Life  Insurance  Societies,  the  aggregate  premium 
to  meet  existing  needs  being  $2,000,000  a  year. 
It  found  no  authority  in  itself  or  in  any  other 
Board  of  the  church  to  relate  itself  to  anv 
existing  plan  of  sustentation,  and  asked  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  subject.  It  decided  that 
though  the  name  of  the  Board  might  not  be  in 
all  respects  happy  a  change  was  unadvisable 
and  it  strongly  urged  the  addition  of  at  least 
one  million  dollars  to  its  present  endowment 
fund.  These  recommendations  were  warmly 
advocated  by  Dr.  Agnew,  who  said  that  the 
last  year  had  been  the  most  anxious  and  trou¬ 
blesome  one  in  the  history  of  the  Board,  but 
finally,  after  much  anxiety,  all  appropriations 
were  paid  in  full  and  a  surplus  of  $8,000  re¬ 
mained  for  the  emergency  fund.  He  reviewed 
the  Irish  annuity  plan,  which  gives  $800  an¬ 
nuity  to  all  retired  pastors,  and  explained  how 
the  Irish  widows’  fund  was  created  by  an  en¬ 
forced  tax  upon  every  ordained  man.  Our 
ebureb,  he  said,  mu.st  come  to  the  point  of  an 
assessment  if  it  was  to  treat  its  ministers  with 
justice,  fairness  and  honor.  The  Lutherans 
have  this  method  and  it  works  well.  He  re¬ 
viewed  the  annual  report  and  told  some  most 
pathetic  incidents.  Subtracting  the  members  of 
the  churches  not  self-sustaining  he  found  that 
members  of  tbe  remaining  churches  give  the 
lumiihating  amount  of  7  3-8  cents  a  year  to  this 
cause.  Why  don't  they  give  more?  They 
don’t  want  to  starve  their  old  ministers,  hut 
they  are  doing  it.  They  don’t  want  to  be  un¬ 
kind,  unjust,  unpatriotic,  ungrateful,  unchris¬ 
tian,  disobedient  to  the  law  of  God,  but  they 
are.  He  showed  that  this  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  best  young  men  will  not  enter 
the  ministry.  They  are  willing  to  devote  thern- 
selvcs  and  all  their  powers  to  the  church,  if 
only  they  are  enabled  to  do  so  by  a  decent 
provision  for  their  wants.  The  idea  that  the 
minister  receives  a  salary  is  all  wrong.  N'o 
salary  can  pay  for  what  the  minister  does, 
he  is  simply  supported  in  order  that  he  maygive 
himself  without  anxiety  wholly  to  the  service 
of  the  church :  but  how  is  this  possible  with 
such  a  future  before  bim?  Don’t  ask  the  old 
ministers  to  pray  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
now  pray.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread! 
Give  it  to  them!” 

Dr.  Thomas  Parry  of  Pittsburg  seconded 
this  eloquent  and  touching  appeal.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Homes  for  ministers  came  up,  and 
it  was  shown  that  this  was  a  very  expensive 
and  un.satisfactory  mode  of  provision.  The 
exception  was  the  Downer  Home  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  which,  as  Dr.  J.  Beveridge  Lee  showed, 
was  simply  a  rest  home  for  wearied  or  worn 
out  ministers,  whence  they  could  return  to 
work  recuperated. 

Pleasant  Incidents 

.After  the  report  had  been  adopted  a  tele¬ 
gram  of  greeting  from  tuc  Southern  Presb; 
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terian  Assembly  was  read,  and  the  Stated 
Clerk  was  intructed  to  respond.  Bishop  An¬ 
drews  of  the  Methodist  Church  w'as  intro¬ 
duced  and  said  a  few'  appropriate  words,  after 
which  the  invitations  from  the  Tract  Society 
and  the  New  York  University  were  repeated, 
and  the  Assembly  adjourned  to  accept  them. 

The  Ereedmen’s  Cause 

This  vitally  important  and  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  cause  was  the  great  order  for  Monday 
morning.  The  report  of  the  Board  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Martin  of  Chambersburg 
showed  that  it  had  clo.sed  its  books  w'ithout 
debt,  having  received  more  money  and  spent 
more  money  than  in  eight  years  past.  The 
chief  increase  was  in  legacies — almost  $12,000 
in  excess  of  last  year.  The  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment  also  increased  its  gifts,  making  the  total 
increase  for  tuc  year  $22,539.61.  But  this 
gives  as  much  cause  for  apprehension  as  for 
congratulation,  as  the  same  experience  may 
not  be  repeated  another  vear,  and  churches 
may  relax  their  effort  in  view  of  the  present 
gain.  A  very  encouraging  item  of  the  report 
is  the  fact  that  the  Frcedmen  themselves  con¬ 
tributed  last  year  $86,212.  an  increase  of  $4,- 
145  over  the  previous  year.  The  $10,000  nec- 
essarv  for  rebuilding  the  wing  for  Ingleside 
Seminary,  destroyed  by  fire,  is  in  hand,  but 
the  desired  fund  for  the  much  needed  Barnum 
Institute  is  still  incomplete.  The  Board  urg¬ 
ently  asks  for  large  additional  contributions 
to  enable  it  to  undertake  the  extensive  work 
w  lich  is  urgently  needed. 

The  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  interc.st,  and  Dr. 
Martin  urged  ministers  and  elders  to  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  cause.  Nothing  could 
be  more  eloquent  than  the  facts  in  the  report. 
Never  in  all  the  history  of  the  Church  is  there 
a  more  splendid  opportunity  than  this.  The 
conditions  for  mission  work  are  all  here. 
Nearly  9,000.000  of  people  close  at  hand,  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  and  obey,  looking  to  us  for 
instruction  and  guidance.  It  is  the  most  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  imaginable.  But  alas,  and 
shame  upon  us,  we  make  the  dreadful  facts 
of  their  need  the  pitiful  excuse  for  doing 
nothing ! 

Dr.  Cowan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
urged  the  principles  laid  down  by  its  foun¬ 
ders  thirty-se^en  years  ago,  that  the  hope  of 
this  race  is  in  the  gosjiel  of  the  I^rd  Jesus 
Christ,  which  alone  can  lead  them  up  to  the 
proper  standard  of  free  men.  'I'liey  are  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  well  being  of  this 
country  and  with  the  salvation  of  Africa.  The 
opportunity  for  extending  the  work  is  great. 
The  Board  has  refused  pitiful  appeals  for 
help,  amounting  to  $20,000,  because  it  had  not 
the  money. 

The  Rev.  John  N.  McGonigle,  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  Fla.,  made  a  thrilling  address  de¬ 
scribing  the  actual  condition  of  two-thirds  of 
our  population  who  are  sunk  in  superstition 
and  ignorance,  many  of  them  members  of 
churches  with  ignorant  pastors  and  members 
of  secret  societies.  These  are  keeping  back 
the  day  of  spiritual  freedom  for  their  race. 
The  moral  sense  of  this  majority  is  only  rudi¬ 
mentary  and  their  preachers  being  corrupted 


by  political  rake-offs,  by  commissions  from 
railway  companies  for  church  excursions,  and 
bv  barefaced  beggary,  foster  their  moral  de¬ 
cline.  The  best  negroes  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Presbyterian  churches — the 
ritual  of  the  former  appealing  to  their  emo¬ 
tions  and  its  rigid  discipline  strengthening 
their  moral  sense. 

Two  eloquent  and  impassioned  addresses  by 
colored  ministers  followed.  The  Rev.  Levi 
J.  Melton  of  North  Carolina  insisted  that 
Prc.sbyterianism  was  precisely  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  negro,  and  that  they  need  help 
now  more  than  ever.  “Will  you  go  back? 
\Ve  have- always  been  loyal,  have  always  tried 
to  follow  your  footsteps.  This  is  the  very 
nick  of  time;  if  we  fail  now  to  raise  up  our 
people  we  shall  go  down  in  mi.sery  and  death. 

.  .  .  The  very  loiindations  of  the  American 
government  are  threatened.  .  .  Here  are  peo- 
file  at  your  door,  men  and  women  crying  to 
lie  saved.  ...  I  ask  vou  as  a  good  and  great 
church,  don’t  desert  us  now.”  He  showed 
the  urgent  need  of  extension  work,  especially 
in  our  new  Presbytery,  .Mabama  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Holman  of 
South  Carolina  was  an  indignant  reply  to  the 
question  which  had  more  than  once  been  asked 
What  are  they  doing  in  the  matter  of  self- 
help:'  It  must  have  made  the  crimson  mantle 
to  many  a  brow.  With  a  failure  in  the  crops 
they  gave  $6,000  more  last  year  than  the  year 
jirevious.  Working,  as  many  of  them  do,  for 
twenty  cents  a  day.  paying  rent  and  support¬ 
ing  families  on  that  pittance,  it  is  a  wonder 
that  they  can  give  anything,  and  yet  they  do. 
Would  we  in  their  place?  He  repudiated  the 
assuin'Mion  that  the  shiftless  negroes  whom 
Northern  travellers  saw  at  the  railway  sta¬ 
tions  represented  the  negro  people — any  more 
than  our  slum  dwellers  represent  the  white 
people  of  the  North.  A  striking  illustration 
drawn  from  the  negro  delegates  “piushing  up” 
bebiiid  the  white  people  on  the  steps  to  Uni¬ 
versity  Heights  last  Saturday  called  forth  pro¬ 
longed  annlause. 

The  report  was  adopted  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  churches  increase  their  contri¬ 
butions  to  this  cause  by  fifty  per  cent. 

The  remainder  of  the  proceedings  will  ap¬ 
pear  next  week.  We  make  no  apology  for 
the  fulness  of  our  report  although  ny  it  much 
church  news  is  crowded  out. 

Calls 

1  iceiitiale  Henry  Hepburn,  to  Monett,  Kan¬ 
sas. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Martin,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont., 
to  Dillon.  Has  accepted  and  is  to  be  installed 
in  July. 

rile  Rev.  M.  M  Maxwell,  who  has  been  tem- 
liorarily  filing  the  pulpit  of  the  General  Pres- 
byteian  Churh,  Helena,  Mont.,  to  become 
the  permanent  pastor.  Has  accepted  and  will 
be  installed  in  June. 

riie  Rev.  .\.  Clark  Selby  to  Great  Bend, 
Kansas.  Has  accepted. 


Mackes  Clescn  Breacd 

With  Royal  Baking  Powder  there  is  no 
mixing  with  the  hands,  no  sweat  ot  the 
brow.  Perfect  cleanliness,  greatest  facility, 
sweet,  clean,  healthful  food. 

Tlic  '  Royal  Ba'Kci  any  Pastry 
Cook  ■■ —  containing  over  800 
most  practical  and  valuable 
cooking  receipts — free  to  every 
patron.  Send  postal  card 
with  your  full  address, 

ROVAL  BAKINO  powder  CO  ,  100  WILLIAM  Sr  ,  New  HORN. 

among  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  aiul  vicinity. 
It  IS  a  coincidence  that  the  city  is  the  home 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  twice  the  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  martyred  President  for  the  highest 
(ifficc  in  the  gift  of  the  people  and  twice  de¬ 
feated.  Mr.  liryan  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
trilnitors.  The  largest  bell  bears  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “Presented  by  the  citizens  of  I.incoln  and 
vicinity  in  memory  of  our  beloved  President, 
William  McKinley,  March,  IQ02.”  Under- 


The  McK  inley  Memorial  Chime 

I'he  Meneely  Bell  company  will  ship  to-mor¬ 
row  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  a  chime  of  ten  bells, 
which  will  be  known  as  a  McKinley  memorial 
chime.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  tower  of  St. 
Paul’s  Methodist  church  in  the  western  city 
and  will  be  played  on  all  public  and  patriotic 
occasions.  The  bells  cost  $6,000,  and  that 
amount  was  raised  by  popular  subscription 


Alum  is  u.scd  in  some  baking  powders  and 
in  most  of  the  so-called  phosphate  iiow- 
ders  because  it  is  cheap,  and  makes  a 
cheapei  [lowder  Hut  alum  is  a  corrosive 
poison  which,  taken  in  food,  acts  iiijui- 
lously  uiKin  the  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys. 


:uM 


neath  this  inscription  are  the  words,  “Know 
ye  not  that  a  prince  and  good  man  has  fallen 
this  day  in  Israel.”  Chester  Meneely  will  su¬ 
perintend  the  placing  of  the  chime  in  position 
and  will  play  for  the  first  hymn  the  late  Pres¬ 
ident’s  favorite,  “Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee.” 
These  bells  are  of  the  finest  workmanship  and 
of  the  purest  tone.  They  will  become  one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  Nebraska  city. _ 

Obituary 

Walsh. — Mrs.  Emma  Walsh,  widow  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  J.  Walsh,  died  at  the  home  of  her 
son,  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Walsh  in  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  on  Sunday.  April  27,  age  80  years, 
seven  moni.is  and  four  days.  Mrs.  Walsh  was 
born  in  Fishkill  and  in  July.  1843.  she  was  uni¬ 
ted  in  marriage  to  Rev.  John  Johnston  W^alsh 
of  Newburgh.  Shortly  thereafter  the  newly- 
wedded  pair  sailed  for  India  to  engage  in  the 
foreign  mission  work  under  the  Presnyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  In  this  self- 
deny,ng  labor  Mrs.  W'^alsh  was  engaged  with 
her  husband  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  in  the 
later  years  she  was  especially  useful  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  women  in  zenana  work.  Called  home 
in  1871  by  the  threatened  total  blindness  of 
Mr.  Walsh,  they  returned  to  this  country.  The 
funeral  was  held  at  Newburgh  on  Tuesday, 
.April  29th,  the  services  being  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  J.  Searle,  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  the  hurial  was  made  in 
the  cemetery  at  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

Low  Rates  to  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,&c. 

June  1st  to  Sept.  15th  inclusive,  the  Nickel 
Plate  Road  will  sell  special  low-rate  excur¬ 
sion  tickets  to  points  in  Colorado,  Utah  and 
South  Dakota,  returning  anj’  time  to  Oct. 
.fist.  1902.  Inquire  of  A.  WC  Ecclestone, 
D.  P.  Agent,  No.  385  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  _ _ 

The  Attractions  of  the  Erie  ‘ 

The  Erie  Railroad  Is  famous  not  only  as 
the  Picturesque  Trunk  Line  of  .America,  but 
also  as  the  direct  route  to  two  of  the  most 
deservedly  popular  resorts  in  .America. 

Chautauqua  Lake  is  known  throughout  the 
world  as  the  home  of  the  Chaulaiuiua  .Assem¬ 
bly.  Here  thousands  of  intelligent  people  meet 
every  year  and  find  mental  and  bodily  health, 
strength  and  recreation  by  participating  in  this 
unique  system  of  popular  education.  But  the 
•Assembly  is  not  the  only  attraction  of  the 
Lake,  for  along  the  .shores  are  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  of  the  highest  class  otTer- 
ing  accommodations  and  amusements  unsur¬ 
passed  at  any  other  sutnmer  resort. 

Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  “The  Bethesda  of 
the  Middle  W'est,”  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
health,  rest  and  recreation,  located  on  the 
Main  Line  of  the  Erie  midway  between  New 
A’ork  and  Chicago.  The  waters  are  famous 
for  their  medicinal  <|ualities.  The  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  are  all  that  cot’ld  be  desired. 

The  Erie  grants  stop-over  at  C'hautau(|ua 
Like  (Jamestown  or  Lakewood,  N.  Y.)  and 
at  Cambridge  Springs  on  all  through  tickets, 
on  application  to  conductor  and  deposit  of 
ticket  with  station  ticket  agent  imtnediately 
on  arrival.  Solid  vestilniled  trains,  with  sleep- 
dig,  dining  and  cafe  cars. 


Libby’s 

Stubslciivtictis 


I 


Are  prepared  In  larfe  quantities,  and  have 
a  flavor  and  excellence  that  can  not  bo 
found  in  meat  foods  prepared  at  home. 

They  come  in  key-opening  cans,  are 
ready>to*6erve«  and  fit  every  occasion. 

Libby's  Atlas  of  the  World  with  S2  now 
maps, Size  8 X 11  inches— tho  practical  home 
Atlas— sent  anywhere  for  five  iJ-cent  stain [>b. 
Booklet  free,  **How  to  Make  Good  Things 
to  Eat." 


I 


j^Libby,  McNeill& Libby, Chicago  ^ 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH 

F  AMILY  MEDICINE 


OVEtl  70  YEARS-  REPUTATION. 


Unsurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints;  quickest  rem¬ 
edy  for  I-LVER  and  Rheumatism; 
ensures  SLEEP ;  absolutely  no 
DANGER  of  COLD  so  common  with 
Mercury  end  other  drogs ;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  In  all  ciin>ates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH. 

33  Euston  Road,  King’s  Cross,  LONDON. 
E.  FOUGERA  &  C0„  Agei.ts, 

NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked.  1  used  the  California  Cold  Process.  Do  not 
heat  or  seal  the  fruit  just  put  it  up  cold;  keeps  perfectly 
fresh  and  costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten 
minutes.  Last  year  1  sold  directions  to  over  wo  families 
in  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar  tor  directions  when 
they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As  there  are  many 
people  poor  like  myself,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my 
experience  to  such,  and  feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  1  will 
mail  sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  anv  of  your 
readers  for  nineteen  (19)  two  cent  stamps, which  is  only  the 
actual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 

FRANCIS;CASEV. 

St  Louis.  Mo. 


HOOPING-COUGH 

CROUP. 

Roch's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without  In¬ 
ternal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edwabd  &  Son,  Queen 
Victoria  St.,  London.  England.  Wholesale  of  E.  Fougera 
A  Oo.,  30  North  WilUam  8t.  N  Y. 


Chautauqua  folder  and  Cambridge  Springs 
l)Ooklet — both  lieautifully  illustrated — may  be 
had  on  application  to  any  Erie  ticket  agent, 
or  to  D.  \V'.  Cooke,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Xew  York. 


TELEPHONE  CHARGES 

Effort  of  the  Maryland  Company  to 

Obtain  Right  to  Grade  its  Rates 

'I'he  Maryland  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  which  operates  a  system  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Bell  Company  in  Baltimore,  has 
had  introduced  in  the  City  Council  a  bill  which 
among  other  matters  seeks  to  release  the  com¬ 
pany  from  a  provision  of  its  present  ordinance 
from  the  city  which  prohibits  it  from  charging 
more  than  $48  per  year  for  a  business  telephone 
and  $.t6  a  j’ear  for  a  residence  telephone.  In 
explaining  the  measure  President  Bouton  of 
the  company  said  that  they  had  found  that, 
contrary  to  almost  all  other  kinds  of  business, 
the  operating  expenses  per  telephone  increase 
with  the  number  of  telephones  in  service, 
for  the  reason  that  as  the  number  of  tele¬ 
phones  increases  the  amount  of  use  to  which 
each  telephone  can  be  put  is  correspondingly 
extended. 

In  brief,  the  comi>any  wishes  to  be  relieved 
from  its  present  low  flat  rates,  and  to  be  free 
to  adopt  the  message  rate  plan  of  charging  for 
service  employed  by  the  Bell  companies  in 
all  large  cities. 


Buffalo  Lithia  Water 

A  recognized  and  Regularly  Prescribed  Rem¬ 
edy  that  Figures  Prominently  in  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Leading  Physcians. 

Increasing  favor  among  the  progressive 
members  of  the  profession  is  constantly  add¬ 
ing  new  names  to  the  already  long  list  of  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  curative  and  restorative  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  waters  from  the  famous  Buffalo 
Lithia  Springs,  of  Virginia. 

No  waters  from  any  part  of  the  world  are 
more  widely  known  or  have  higher  medical 
endorsement. 

Nature,  through  the  medium  of  these 
Springs,  has  provided  a  i)Owerful  specific  for 
the  treatment  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Diabetes, 
Bright’s  Disease,  Calculi,  Stone  in  Bladder, 
Gall  Stones,  and  kindred  diseases  due  to  Uric 
-Acid  and  other  poisonous  influences  in  the 
blood.  The  composition  of  Buffalo  Lithia  Wa¬ 
ter  so  nearly  approximates  that  of  the  blood 
serum  that  they  become  identical  immediate¬ 
ly  after  it  is  taken  into  the  system.  'Phis 
fact  accounts  for  its  peculiar  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  the  above  mentioned  diseases. 

Remarkable  cases  of  its  .solvent  and  disin¬ 
tegrating  properties  in  the  removal  of  cal¬ 
culi  and  gall  stones  have  been  reported,  the 
most  recent  of  which  comes  from  Dr.  Ed¬ 
mond  J.  Melville,  of  Bakersfield,  Vt.,  in  which 
he  states  that  a  vesical  calculus  formation, 
weighing  about  60  grains,  was  removed  after 


the  patient  had  made  liberal  use  of  Buffalo 
Lithia  Water. 

In  the  diseases  of  women,  the  Water  has 
also  been  found  unusually  effective,  and  has 
called  forth  many  strong  endorsements  from 
eminent  physicians. 

.\  pamphlet  treating  fully  on  the  virtues  of 
the  Buffalo  Lithia  Water,  and  citing  many 
interesting  cases  and  doctors’  reports,  will  be 
sent  free  to  anyone  addressing  the  proprietor 
of  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  Springs,  Virginia. 


Reduced  Rates  to  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  on  Account  of  Imperial  Council 
of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

On  account  of  the  Imperial  Council,  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
June  10  to  14,  1902,  the  Penn.sylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  from  all  stations  on 
its  lines,  from  May  26  to  June  7,  inclusive, 
at  greatly  reduced  rates.  These  tickets  will 
be  good  for  return  passage  within  sixty  days 
from  date  of  sale  when  executed  by  Joint 
Agent  at  Ix)s  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  and 
payment  of  fifty  cents  made  for  this  service. 
I'or  specific  rates  apply  to  Ticket  Agents. 


IF  YOU  HAVE 

Rheumatism 

when  drugs  and  doctors  fail  to  cure  you,  write  to  me,  and 
I  will  tend  you  free  a  trial  package  of  a  simple  remedy, 
which  cured  me  and  thousands  of  others,  among  them 
cases  of  over  50  years  standing.  This  is  no  humbug  or 
deception,  hut  an  honest  remedy,  which  enabled  many  a 
person  to  abandon  crutch  and  cane.  Address ; 

JOHN  A.  SMITH. 

4229  Qermania  Bldg.,  Mllwaukce,Wls. 


HAIR  RESTORER^ 

'  I  was  Bald  7  years  and  tried  all  restorers  I 
could  hear  about  but  none  did  me  any  good. 
|l  discovered  a  preparation  that  gave  me  as  good 
a  head  of  hair  as  ever  I  had,  to  the  astonishment 
of  my  friends  who  wish  me  to  advertise  it  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  It  stops  hair  from  falling 
out  in  a  few  days.  1  will  send  the  same  as  I 
used  myself  to  anyone  for  i  dollar  a  bottle,  or 
6  bottles  for  $■;  _ 

AL.EX.  McDOUGAI.1. 
914  South  12th  St. 
Philadelphia _ 


EOCELAHD  CEMETERY 

WERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jo^ 
eey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAlhi^ 

ClMUUM  and  beautifiea  the  bals. 

I  Promote!  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Reetore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Touthlul  Color. 
Cure!  icalp  disease!  8l  hair  fulling. 


APPOmTWENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

THE  BOARDS 


Home  Hlssions,  .  .  - 

Forelsn  Hlaslons,  • 

Church  Erection,  .  .  - 

Rdncatlon,  .  .  .  . 

Publications  and  8.  S.  Work 
Ministerial  Relief,  •  -  • 

Kreedmen,  .  .  .  . 

Aldfor  Collegte,  .  .  . 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPF 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  FORT  OF  NEW  YORE 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1811). 
Supports  Ulnlsteis  and  Missionaries.  Its  Marine's'  Church 
46 Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religloi'' 
services  In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many 
natlonalltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilub  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Oltprant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  President 

ortsslcei  Union  Bible  Schi>oU  In  deititute,  tpnr'elv  settled  placet  an  th* 
frontiir,  where  only  t  union  mluonary  repr.  tent  ng  til  the  EvangtIlctI 
cfanrchM  ctn  unite  the  lettlers.  Etpente  'tred.  Denominttiontl  itrife 
tvoMed.  Work  tbidei.  iZH  new  ichooU  tttr'ed  in  I9(l| ;  HSn  conTenloni, 
tiao  1$4  frontier  cbnrchei  from  echooli  previ  usiy  etttbllBhed.  78  yetre  of 
procpcrity.  Aid  end  ehare  the  bleitins.  $-2S.W  ttarts  t  new  ecbool,  fhnilah. 
iM  help*  for  Bible  atody  tnd  t  library.  4700  aupporti  a  miatontra*  'ue  year. 
You  can  bare  lettera  direct  from  ml  al.inarr  yon  aid.  Bend  contributlona  to 
E.  P.  Bavcnorr.  TMa.  Secretary, 

1»8  Fifth  Avenue,  N  T.  Cty. 

THE  AMERICAiT  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETT 
76  WtU  Street,  Hew  York 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen  ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  <  f  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New 
York;  puts  11  trarles  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor' a  Magazine,  the 
Seam  in’s  Friend  and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Cbab.  A# 
Stoddard,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sturoeb,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O. 
Stitt,  D  D.,  Secretary. 


ABfERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Organized  1825.  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  lu  153  languages  or 
dialects.  By  Us  Oulportage,  Orants  to  Sabhatb-scbools, 
Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  educational 
and  humane  Institutions,  and  by  Its  literature  created  and 
Issued  at  Foreign  Bllsslim  Stations,  It  reaches  vast  num- 
oers  Its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The  Society  Is  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

ISS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
women  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  Honoe  of 
Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  la  lU 
school,  and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefnlly  received. 

Serirlce  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4 :30  P.  M. ;  Sunday-school, 
ItoSP.M  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M  ,  and  12.40  to  3  P.H. 
except  Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P..M.  Vlsl- 
nors  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  K.  J  esup,  Pre, ;  F.  E. 
Camp,  Treas.;  Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 
BaRNARD,  Sapt. 


TEE  HAnOHAI  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND  PUB- 
UCATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  West  I8th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 

1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVO  'ATE,  a  16-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 

the  country.  Per  year . 1100 

,2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERAN  E  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 
trated  4-page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  j  ear  ......  .40 

3)  THE  WATER-LILY  a  small  Illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 
We  have  2100  TEMPERAN  E  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question, 
and  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOB  A  CATALOGUE 


.MAKRI.AUK— At  the  Manse  in  Monticello,  Ind.,  M.iy 
ist,  by  Rev.  H.  G.  Kice,  Mr  1  leiiry  Holmes,  ol  He. phi, 
Ind.,  to  .Miss  .Mary  L.  Weldon,  ot  Chnago. 


Philadelphia  Horse  Show  at  Wissa- 
hicfcon  Heights. 

The  eleventh  annual  open-air  exhibition  of 
the  Philadelphia  Horse  Show  will  be  held  on 
St.  Martin’s  Green,  Wissahickon  Heights 
Station,  Philadelphia,  May  26  to  31,  inclusive. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will 
sell  special  excursion  tickets,  including  coupon 
of  admission,  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Relvidere,  Lancaster,  Wilmington,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Phoenixville,  and  principal  intermediate 
stations  (as  well  as  stations  on  the  Chestnut 
Hill  Branch)  to  Wissahickon  Heights  Station, 
;  May  26  to  31,  good  to  return  until  June  2, 
'  1902,  inclusive. 

I'he  grounds  of  the  Philadelphia  Horse 
Show  .Association  are  located  immediately  on 
the  (icrmantown  and  Chestnut  Hill  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  eleven  miles  from 
!  Broad  Street  Station. 

MANY  SPECIAL  EXCURSIONS. 

To  points  all  through  the  West,  via  the 
Nickel  Plate  Road  during  the  summer.  Eqiiip- 
;  ment  consists  of  finest  coaches  and  Pullmans, 
j  and  dining  cars  serving  individual  Club  meals 
I  at  35  cents  to  $1.00,  also  meals  a  la  carte:  col- 
I  ored  attendants  look  after  comforts  of  all 
;  classes  of  passengers,  rates  lower  than  via 
other  lines.  Inquire  of  A.  W.  Ecclestone.  D. 
P.  .\gcnt.  No.  385  Broadway,  New  York  (Tity. 


WANTED 


y  ft  Ifttly  of  rpniiemeiit  ftnd  ftEperifnci 
)»oiiitloD  Aft  miktron,  comiiftniun  0 
.  AtldreBN,  K.  M.  891  BerKon,  Ave. 


To  those  seeking  a  mother’s  helper  or  one  to  take  a 
mother’s  Dlace,  I  can  recommend  a  refined,  capable 
woman  of  successful  experience  with  children. 
B,  care  of  The  Evangelist. 


PRINCETON  SENIOR 
tutor  during  coming  summer. 
E.  D.  T.,  care  Evangelist. 


desires  position  as 
References.  Apply 


For  Over  Sixty  Tears.  ] 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothino  Syrup  has  been  WdlltGCl  ^r8*or*prof™Miona^men'preferi^^^^^^ 

sixty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 

teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  Dodd  Head  £  Comoanv  ^New^York 

the  gums,  alla^  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best  *  company,  New  York. 

remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  jkxir  little  sufferer  - - - 

immediiately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  Dart  of  the  wwld. 

Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  ana  ask  for  "Mrs. 

Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  k  n.l. 


UUM|gl|kf|  Educated  men  of  business  abilitv  Teach- 
Iw  anlcQ  ers  or  professional  men  preferred.  Week¬ 
ly  salarv  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Dodd,  Head  A  Company,  New  York. 


XU^ 


Going  to  Europe  this  Summer? 


lav  rarty  to  Luropc 

UNDER  PERSONAl  ESCORT 


PARTIES  to  EUROPE 


May  77  and  June  14,  /yoJ 

I  y  North  I.loyil  -tc  tmu  r-*  ‘'I  niNc  "  mill 

“  I.nhii  '  lUri'i't  to  ii ■ 'i.'M Itar  mul  Nui'li'S.  rt-tuin- 
ii,_-  li>  ^V!llt■■  Star  l.n.i'  frniii  l-ivarjiool 

Th(  "  C"  Varty  being  in  London 
Coronation  Week 

Visitiiii;  (tihraltar.  Naiilaii,  l’oin[irii,  Home.  Klor- 
etii-e.  Venue,  Verona,  Milan,  Como,  the  St.  tioth- 
ani,  l.ueerne.  Hale,  throimh  the  Hlaik  Forest,  to 
Heiclelheri'.  .Muyeiice.  the  Hhine,  CoIo({ne,  Hruss- 
eis.  Haris,  laimlon  tWiiiilsor,  OsfoMl,  I.eaniiiiK- 
ton),  Stratfordam  Avon.a  lotely  coaehinK  trli  to 
Anne  Hathaway's  t'ottayte  and  Warwick  Castle, 
Chester,  Hiver;«)ol.  and  tiew  White  .sitar  Fine 
'ti  umers  "  ( >eeanie,’'  "  Majestic,"  or  “Teutonic." 
\ia  yueeiistowii  to  New  York. 

Cost  of  54  Dits'  Trip,  First  cliit  Throgghost 


Spending  Coronation  Week  in  London 


(iihraltar,  Naples,  Mt  Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  Sor¬ 
rento,  t  aprl,  the  marvelous  Hlue  «irotto.  Home, 
Florence,  Boloittm,  Venice,  the  S.-mmenuK  Hass, 
Vienna,  Hrauue,  Dresden,  Herdn.  Hott-siam, 
Coloitne,  the  tihine.  Mayenee,  lleidi  Ihertf,  Hadeli 
Ha<len,  the  Hlai  k  horest.  Hale  l.ueerne.  Hake  of 
the  Four  tantons.  Harii,  VersiMlles.  Hritthton, 
Ixtndon.  South.impton,  and  American  l  ine  twin 
Bcrew  steamer  liaik  to  New  York.  The  party 
will  he  accompanied  by  one  of  our  la*8t  Directors. 

Leavintt  New  York  ."atunlay.  May  3d,  liXlS. 

By  North  Oerman  Lloyd  twin-screw  express 
Steamer  “  Kaiser. n  .Maria  Theresa  "  (f.SiSt  tons), 
one  of  the  fastest,  most  isypulae  and  comfortable 
steamers  on  the  Atlantic. 


N  H.  Kirstjclass  railroad  travel  In  Europe  1# 
similar  to  ourjparior  earaccomimalationathome. 

A  tine  Summer  Vacation  Tour  of  33  days  Is  also 
ofTerial  for  $j6o.  or  t.i  days,  tjivinu  more  time  in 
.Gotland,  Ix)ndon  and  I'aris,  for  Fxao. 

For  particulars  and  programmes  of  any  of  the 
alsjve  trips  apply  to 

Business  Manager  A'  1*.  EronjetM, 
15*1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Cost  of  63  Dtvs'  Trip.  First  cUss  Throughout 


First  Vacation 
Excursion 
of  the  Fine  neu' 
Tuin  Scr  eu: 


xprcss  jteamer 
Columbia  " 


A  Delightful  Tour 
Fy  Vl'itcr,  R«il  lod 
Ctrriigc 


■h,  Melrose  .Abbey,  .Ablmisford,  Durham,  \  ork,  Heterlor*),  London,  Iiover, 
'•ailles.  I  ailais.  ISjcer,  Canterbury.  Ixmdon,  Windsor  liifoni,  Stratford- 
rou.;h  the  loveliest  part  of  EuKland  to  Ann*  llathawaj’s  Cottage  and 
lasgow,  (English  lakes.  Dublin,  Belfast,  (iiant's  Causeway  and  London- 

Cost  of  38  Days'  Trip,  only  $2C)0 

more  time  in  Scotland.  I/>ndon  and  Haris,  $2So,  with  an  Annex  Trip  of 
•itzerland  at  $70;  a  Second  Annex  Trip  of  14  days  tbrongh  Italy,  at  $110 
xpenses  Inclii.ied  Tickets  to  return  goial  for  one  year 
hanrel  by  t)est  seevioe  in  botli  directions  (ontwanl  via  Itoverand  Ostend, 
1  Cailais),  the  most  popular  Short  Sea  Houte,  with  tliiest  channel  steamers. 


The  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

Scu  Story  of  the  Me  All  ^Mission 
By  LOLMSE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

f  uil'  Illustrated  from  Photo^^raphs 


Though  very  ■•iiiijiU*,  tin*  -tory  fill; 

'  f  a  (iroi'i’iinilly  tuiiuHii  iis  well  ns  re- 
liijiou.s  i'iler-^!St  It  liesei  ves  a  pliu-e 
in  every  Siiuiiav—ehixil  library,  tluaiuh 
inteuileii  for  ainl  ile-<ervimr  a  wider  ;i>e. 
—77!,'  (hitlook. 

Tlie  author  ha.-"  a  facile  jh-u  and  a  knowl- 
ed^e  of  the  elements  entering  into  >r<>od 
story -telLnK.  These,  eouiiled  with  a  mar 
velously  interestinf?  theme,  make  a  story 
which  holds  the  reaiier's  attention  to  the 
close — 77ie  IW.'ibytf  rum . 

It  i.s  a  w  ork  of  love  and  charity,  in  behalf 
of  the  McAll  Mi-ssiiiii  in  Uraiu'e.  and  is  a 
beautiful  way  of  doing  g<.K><l.  The  .story  is 
a  pleasant  one  and  is  made  the  means  of 
bringing  out  the  useful  work  of  the  txiat 
by  which  the  McAll  Mission  carries  a  pure 
Gosjiel  oil  the  rivers  and  canals  of  Prance. 
Every  reader  (if  the  book  will  helji  on  the 
excellent  work  of  the  McAll  Mission.  —  The 
Obxer-i't'r. 

Mrs.  Ixniise  Seymour  Hough»on.  of  the 
E\angelisi,  New  York,  h.os  written  most 
attractively  of  tha  McAll  Mission  in  Pans. 
She  has  recently  jiiiblishe>l  a  charming 
Liook  in  story  fi'rm.  The  Silent  Highway, 
which  give.s  .tn  account  of  the  work  lone 
on  the  mission  loats  used  on  the  rivers 
of  P'raiice. — V'Utnil  JYmf'i/terian,  Kich 
nioti'l.  Va. 

We  have  nevii  seen  the  plan  <'f  sahation 
more  simply  and  tellingly  jiresented  than 
it  is  here,  sometinn-s  to  little  ciiildren  and 
again  ;o  oider  jt-ople.  — f  Viri.sfaia  Oh.<errer. 


-V  charming  narrative  of  gospel  work 
among  the  jx-asants  and  arti.san-  of  France. 
N'ot  since  ajvistolic  days  has  just  such  a 
work  Ixe-ii  done.  It  is  long  sinc-e  we 
have  read  any  work  so  exalting  the  Hihlo 
as  •‘ti,,.  pinver  of  God  unto  .salvation.” 
.\s  the  incidents  are  all  friiin  real  life,  it 
might  OB  well  for  those  wdio  insist  that 
"there  is  no  dniiikenness  in  France”  to 
read  what  one  .st‘e.s  who  goes  freely  among 
the  working  jM-ople.  The  little  book  is 
valuable  for  the  family  table  and  invalii 
able  for  tlie  Sunday  school  library.  —  The 
Interior. 

.A.n  interesting  story  charmingly  told. 

.  .  We  hope  this  iKiok  will  i»e  widely- 

read  and  that  many  may  lie  sullicieTitly 
interested  to  sk-nd  a  donation  to  the  .\mer- 
ican  McAll  Association,  1017  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia. — Itevieie  of  Missions. 

Helightful  pictures  of  child  life,  the 
work  of  the  missionary  Uiat,  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  some  typical  conversions — these 
latter  all  true  to  the  facts  in  each  instance 
— ami  descriptions  involving  the  difficulty 
and  ]>erple.\ity  attending  the  work,  helii  to 
keep  up  the  rea'Ier’s  interest  in  the  hook 
from  ojening  to  tiuish. —  lUisfem  Christian 
Adrocate. 

Tlie  fairne.ss  with  which  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  situation  in  rural  France  is  stated 
adds  great  value  to  this  unpretending  work. 
Indeed,  a  more  pleasing  iH'ok  for  a  varied 
circle  of  readers  it  will  lie  hard  to  find. 
—  Th<  ('hrislian  A'lvoeate. 


iVGU’  READY— BRICE,  OAT  DOLLAR 

The  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

LiS  fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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